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Guaranteed Provider 


@® Our Guaranteed Provider Plan is something really different and very few, if 
any other companies have policies comparing with it. It was developed especially 
for those prospects who need Family Income or Mortgage Redemption Protection 
added to their present insurance. 


Briefly, this plan is decreasing Term Insurance which can run any number 
of years, from five to twenty-five. Even though the rate increases each year, ac- 
cording to the age of the insured, the actual premium paid each year decreases. 


This unusual Plan gives our field men a distinct advantage over their com- 
petitors. It permits them to set up a Family Income or Mortgage Redemption 
Plan around existing insurance, regardless of the company in which the insur- 
ance is carried. In doing this, it permits the policyowners to take advantage of 
the interest options in their old insurance (which, in most cases, are considerably 
higher than those in policies being issued today) during the period covered by 
the Guaranteed Provider Plan. 


To make certain our field men have plenty of mrospects for this Plan, it 
ean be sold to sub-standard as well as standard risks and at low rates. Let us tell 
you more about this business-getting Plan. 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company ..™Montelair. N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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= 2 Argus had 100 eyes... 


. . . but anyone with half an eye can see that The 


Prudential Modified Life 3 policy is an unusual contract. 


The Modified Life 3 provides participating insurance 
starting lower than most companies’ non-par rates. The 
reason is that the premium for the first three years is 15°/, 
less than in later years—thus, in effect, giving the policy- 
owner the advantage of guaranteed dividends for the 
first three years. And dividends after three years may be 


used toward offsetting the increase in premium. 


Argus would need more than 100 eyes to see all The 
Prudential Modified Life 3 policies sold last year—over 
43,000 for more than $268,000,000 of personal and busi- 


ness protection! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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WORKERS’ GROUP INSURANCE 


SHOWS STRIKING GROWTH 





Millions of Persons Covered by 
Group Accident & Health Weekly Indemnity 


was WANs 
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Millions of Persons Covered by 
Group Hospital Expense Benefits 


— - 
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Millions of Persons Covered by 
Group Surgical Expense Benefits 


1945 Aii.. 
1948 LLLLLLee 


Millions of Persons Covered by 
Group Life Insurance 
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LIFE INSURANCE ASSOC. OF AMERICA 











Something Ol 


HE Insurance Year Book of 1874, the first of 

issue, records the foundation of the Chamber 
of Life Insurance, the forerunner of all insurance 
company associations. There were twenty mem- 
bers having total assets of $214,200,000 at a time 
when assets of all American companies aggre- 
gated $340,000,000. 


Of the twenty companies, eleven, then with as- 
sets of $177,400,000, now have assets of $27,631,- 
000,000; seven members, evidently as a result of 
the self discipline effected by the new Chamber, 
were out of business within three years. 


The prime tenets of the association were: 


First—The object of the Chamber shall be, to 
add strength and stability to the institution of 
life insurance and for the conduct of the business 
with economy and in the most favorable manner 
for the interests of the assured; and 


(1) To employ proper agencies for attracting 
the attention of the community to life insurance, 
and instructing public opinion as to its benefits 
and advantages, when wisely conducted. 


(2) To diminish the expenses of life insurance 
companies by all just and proper means. 
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Life Insurance In 


Te spread of accident and health pro- 
tection through voluntary group insurance 
plans increased 26°/, last year and has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 
These percentages are based on total 
premiums paid in the United States. 


Substantial gains were also made by the 
other forms of group insurance. Group 
coverage as a whole, as measured by total 
premiums paid in the United States, rose 
almost 20°/, in the single year 1948 and 
was two-thirds greater than three years 
before. 


Group annuities to provide retirement 
pensions for worker groups showed a rise 
of 20°, in the year and group life insur- 
ance rose 14%. 


In the past five years, the number of 
persons covered has more than doubled for 
hospital, surgical and medical expense 
coverages. 


Som oth ing iw 


N accomplishment, which, in the eyes of the 
A insurance world, is a tribute to the indon- 
itable courage and bold vision of one man, is the 
nine hundred million dollars of insurance now 
in the Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 

When the history of life insurarfce in America 
in the twentieth century is written, the story of 
William Montgomery and the bright trail which 
has been blazed by the Acacia under his direction 
must be ascribed conspicuous credit for pioneer- 
ing to enable life insurance to undertake greater 
service to the American public. 

Many practices now in common use by life in- 
surance ‘companies were innovations designed by 
Mr. Montgomery. Taking an association weak and 
faltering fifty-five years ago, Mr. Montgomery 
truly infused it with his own inspired determina- 
tion. Along uncharted courses soundly conceived 
and under firm and confident guidance, the com- 
pany prospered and grew in stature materially 
and spiritually. Today, the Acacia is impregnable 
and a vital financial and social force in the na- 
tional economy. William Montgomery is a living 
legend and an ideal for young men in the life in- 
surance business who would strive for humani- 
tarian ends. 
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BTA YU. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


ce| In Action 


A’ the Seattle meeting of the Insurance Commissioners, David A. Forbes 
of Michigan, now president of the association, decried Congressional 
investigation of the insurance business. Mr. Forbes attacked particularly 
the McCarran-Celler resolution as premature and needless, and asked the 
association to oppose any inquisition at the present time. Though the 
executive committee endorsed this suggestion the judgment of the conven- 
tion was against it. The industry approved the decision. 


Washington must appreciate that life insurance, as one leader expresses 
it, “‘weleomes any investigation if it is conducted on a fair and impartial 
basis.”” The institution, however, sees no reason to waste the millions of 
dollars which such an investigation would cost the companies and their 
policyholders merely to satisfy the personal whim of some extrovert, or 
to provide a diversion for public consumption while much more pressing 
problems intimately interwoven with the national prosperity are neglected, 
ignored or compromised. 


Senator O’Mahoney has seen fit to include life insurance in his broad 
study of the national economy and the underlying forces which influence 
it. Why the need of duplication? 


If the Senate Rules Committee has seen fit to take no action on the 
McCarran resolution, it is undoubtedly due to its belief that one probe at 
a time on an industry is sufficient. This simple reaction seems the logical 
answer and not the unsubstantiated charge of Mr. Celler that “the insurance 


. 7. . . 6 
companies won’t let us investigate. 


Can it be that Mr. Celler reveals his 


real purpose in a statement ascribed to him by the daily press. He is 
reported to have asked Morris Ernst, a witness before his committee, “chow 
the Federal Government can get at the insurance companies.” The words 


are italicized by The Spectator. 


. ef /, ing | 


Se oth ing a om 


- the ANY years ago there lived a famous oracle WNERS of life insurance policies, like all 
lom- that never made a mistake. Kings, queens, O other owners, hope that their income will be 
_the statesmen, generals, constantly consulted him. as great as possible. They appreciate that the 
_— One day two young boys fell to arguing about the company which they have joined strives for low 
C. . | oracle, and one said, “I bet I can trick him into mortality, low expenses, and high interest earn- 
cpr making a mistake.” The other one said, “How?” ings on investments. 
hich “This is what I'll do. I'll capture a small bird, These policyholders vaguely understand that 
tion } and holding it in my hand, will go and ask him the rate of mortality, when the influence of selec- 
eer- | What it is that i hold. If he says itis a bird, I will tion is inoperative, is in the hand of Providence. 
ater | Say, yes, but is it dead or alive? They are convinced that pride of management and 
“If the oracle says it is dead, I shall open my competition will keep costs at a minimum. They 
in- | hand and the bird will fly away. If he says it is are becoming ever more conscious of the fact that 
| by | alive, I shall crush the bird so that when I open the acumen of their company officers in investing 
and } my hand it will be dead. Either way he will lose!” its funds in sound securities at a reasonable rate 


of interest is being thwarted by government pol- 


van So they went before the oracle and the boy held icy compounded by inquisitorial threat. 

wal forth his hand saying, “What do I hold?” The 

om- | Oracle saw a small feather between the boy's The State insurance officials are aware of the 

ally fingers and replied, “It is a bird.” The lad asked, problems confronting the managers of large in- 

ble ‘Is it dead or alive?” surance companies ; in procuring economically 

na- The oracle hesitated a moment ...a wise gleam — ore — —: yield. They have 

ing | Came into his eyes, and he replied, “That’s up to eveloped an efficient office to forward this aim. 

s- | you son. It is in your hands.” The policyholders and their beneficiaries, who 

ak ae een a. * comprise some 90 per cent of the population, want 
Managing your agency is in your hands.”— it to function without interference or unneeded 





Managing an Agency. 


duplication. 
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FROM “TOPS” 


Chief executives of Mutual Life of New York 


and Thomas |. Parkinson, president of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, call attention 


to inaccuracies in charges made against 


the industry by Representative Celler of New York 


RITICISMS of the investment 

practices of life insurance 

companies made by Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler (Dem., 
New York) recently were an- 
swered emphatically by Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and by 
the Mutual Life of New York. Mr. 
Parkinson, in his statement, de- 
clared: 

“It is nonsense to say that life 
insurance companies have ‘pri- 
vately gobbled up’ loans which, 
Congressman Celler implies, ought 
to be made by the commercial 
banks. If Mr. Celler knew any- 
thing about such matters, he 
would realize that loans made by 
life insurance companies are gen- 
erally for periods longer than 
commercial banks loans ought to 
be. Therefore, they distinctly are 
not the type of loans that banks 
should make.” 

Pointing out that Congressman 
Celler’s criticism referred espe- 
cially to the Equitable Society, 
Mr. Parkinson emphasized that 
“we cannot let his inaccuracies 
and insinuations go unnoticed. 
The Equitable did not participate 
in the $20 million loan to Conti- 
nental Can as Mr. Celler says we 
did. The Equitable has recently, 
as he states, made a loan to 
Munsingwear. This loan matures 
in 13 years and was in addition to 
a previous loan by the Equitable 
to the same borrower made in 1947 
with final maturity in 15 years. 
These are not loans which should 
be made by the commercial banks 
for the following reasons: They 
are long-term commitments which 
interfere with the desirable li- 
auidity of a commercial bank. In 
the second place, commercial 
banks make their loans out of ex- 
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pansion of bank credit, thereby 
creating new bank deposits, new 
additions to the money supply and 
directly inflating our currency. 
Surely, Mr. Celler is not proposing 
that we continue such inflation of 
the currency when so many agen- 
cies, public and private, are trying 
so hard to hold the line against 
inflation and its consequences. 

“It is further nonsense to al- 
lege, as Mr. Celler does, that there 
is no ‘scrutiny’ or ‘supervision’ of 
such loans by any supervisory au- 
thority. All Equitable loans are 
made under the ‘scrutiny’ and the 
‘supervision’ of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 

“All of these inaccuracies might 
be ignored but we cannot ignore 
Mr. Celler’s insinuation that some- 
bedy receives compensation—‘how 
much and for what.’ It is true that 
some of these loans are brought 
to the insurance companies by 
bankers acting for the borrower 
and it may be that they receive 
from the borrower some fee or 
compensation. They do not receive 
any fee or any compensation from 
the Equitable and nobody in the 
Equitable receives any such com- 
pensation on account of such 
loans. Mr. Celler has no more 
right to insinuate that somebody 
is receiving improper compensa- 
tion for loans made by the Equi- 
table than I have to ask whether, 
in his campaign against insurance 
loans, he is receiving pay from 
the bankers—‘how much and for 
what’? 

“We in the Equitable,” Mr. 
Parkinson continued, “have made 
loans directly to borrowers ap- 
proaching $3 billions. There still 
remains on our books about two- 
thirds of this total. The balance 
of the issues have been paid off, 


TO CELLER' 





many prior to maturity; and Equi. 
tabie’s profit for the benefit of its 
policyholders in the case of such 
redemptions has exceeded $20 mil. 
lions. This, of course, is in addi- 


tion to the interest earnings on| 


these loans, all of which have 
gone to the benefit of our policy. 
holders. We are definitely of the 
opinion that these are good loans 
from the point of view of our pol- 
icyholders’ interest, and, up to 
date, the Equitable has not lost a 
cent of either principal or interest 
on this big investment negotiated 
directly with borrowers. 

“What on earth Mr. Celler’s in- 
terest can be is beyond our under- 
standing. These are anti-infla- 
tionary loans as compared with 
commercial bank loans. Even the 
hot weather can’t restrain us from 
wondering whom else Mr. Celler 
would like to have horn in on this 
method of providing capital for 
the expansion and development of 
American post-war industry.” 

The Mutual Life was one of 
several specifically named by Mr. 
Celler in a recent Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, 
in which he criticized direct loans 
to industry by life insurance con- 
panies, and was quoted as saying 
that it was “high time” that com- 
mercial loans by insurance com- 
panies “be scrutinized so that the 
public may know about them.” 

The Mutual Life’s answer, is- 
sued on its own behalf and not as 
spokesman for the entire life in- 
surance business, said: 

“We feel that we cannot let 
Mr. Celler’s statements go unan- 
swered. It is difficult for us to 
understand his inference that 
there has been any concealment 
of the facts regarding directly 
negotiated loans. Direct loans 
made by this company are widely 
publicized. We release to the press 
the pertinent details about such 
loans as they are made, so that 
security holders of the borrowing 
corporation, other investors, Gov- 
ernment agencies, policyholders 
and any others interested in such 
transactions are fully and prompt- 
ly informed. In addition, complete 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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EGISLATION to control the 
lending activities of life in- 
surance companies has not yet 
been seriously considered by Con- 
gress this year, but the germ of 
the idea has been planted. 

Planted, watered, and hoed by 
Representative Emanuel Celler 
(Democrat, New York) who, in 
his most recent blast against life 
insurance companies declared that 
“the great concentration of assets 
of insurance companies can be 
most baneful if not properly super- 
vised by public authority.” 

The fruit of Mr. Celler’s efforts 
probably won’t be apparent this 
year. It may be next year. And it 
may well take the form of new 
legislation designed to establish 
Federal controls over the lending 
operations of all life insurance 
companies. 

The hoeing and watering proc- 
ess is under way in Washington 
this month. The House Judiciary 
Committee, of which Mr. Celler is 
chairman, is holding extended 
hearings on the general subject of 
“economic concentration of 
power.” Ostensibly, the public 
hearings are being held for the 
purpose of looking into violation 
of anti-trust laws, but Mr. Celler 
is finding it convenient to drag 
insurance companies into his 
arena. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Celler in- 
treduced legislation calling for a 
Senate-House investigation of life 
insurance companies. In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Celler’s resolution got 
stuck in the Rules Committee. It 
soon became apparent that the 
resolution would remain “stuck.” 
So Mr. Celler, acting in the role 
of chairman of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, decided to hold a 
general investigation of “monopo- 
listic tendencies” and to include 
insurance companies in that field. 

At the opening of public hear- 
ings last month, he announced that 
he would “explore the many exemp- 
tions made to the anti-trust laws.” 

“What about insurance com- 
panies banding together for vari- 
ous purposes?” he demanded. 
“Have they offended against the 
law? Are the present sanctions 
and penalties in the law adequate, 
or should they not be closely ex- 
amined with a view to the deter- 
rent effect they may or may not 
have?” 
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Mr. Celler has appointed a spe- 
cial investigation subcommittee, 
with himself as chairman, to con- 
duct his investigation. The other 
members of the special subcom- 
mittee are: Representatives Fran- 
cis E. Walter (Democrat, Penn- 
sylvania), Joseph R. Bryson (Dem- 
ocrat, South Carolina), J. Frank 
Wilson, (Democrat, Texas), Win- 
field K. Denton (Democrat, In- 
diana), Earl C. Michener (Repub- 
lican, Michigan), Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (Republican, New York), and 
William M. McCulloch (Repub- 
lican, Ohio). 


Study Low Incomes 
S ENATOR Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(Democrat, Wyoming), chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, is looking into the whys 


and wherefores of low-income fam- 


ilies. 

A special subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem- 
ocrat of Illinois) is examining 
this timely question this month. 

Little is known of the reasons 
why persons remain in low-in- 
come status, Senator O’Mahoney 
declared in beginning his con- 
gressional study. “Some of these 
household units include retired 
people, some are farmers, others 
are full-time city workers,” he 
stated. “The committee will need 
to know how many low-income 
people are in each of these groups, 
since each category presents a 
different problem and the study 
will attempt to obtain as detailed 
information as possible for the 
various classifications among the 
low-income families.” i 

“Not only is the committee in- 
terested in characteristics of 
these groups and how they get 
along, but it is anxious to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of present 
Federal programs in helping them 
—and the relationship of the 
status of the low-income group, 
taken as a whole, to the national 
economy,” he added. 


Health Bills Opposed 

Opposition to Administration 
bills proposing compulsory health 
insurance still is being registered 
on Capitol Hill. 

Ray D. Murphy, speaking for 
the American Life Convention 
and Life Insurance Association of 
America, asked the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee re- 
cently to beware of proposals that 
are “unjustified by the facts, un- 
necessary in the light of the de- 
velopment of voluntary prepaid 
medical care, and fraught with un- 
foreseen consequences to the qual- 
ity of our medical care and to the 
American economy.” 

And Hugh H. Murray, president 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents, asked the 
House Commerce Committee in its 
consideration of pending health 
bills to separate proposals to pro- 
vide more doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals from schemes for com- 
pulsery health insurance. 

“If you passed 10 national 
health programs tomorrow,” Mr. 
Murray declared, “they couldn't 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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HEN the State insurance 
officers met first to give 


direction to a national pro- 


gram for insurance there were 
two points of view vigorously 
pressed. They came from two men 
who left their impress on the pat- 
tern of insurance organizations 
even to this day. The high stand- 
ards they sought for the insur- 
ance institution made it, down 
the years, the accepted reserve 
strength of every possessor of prop- 
erty, tangible or intangible, as well 
as for the nation itself. One of 
these men, of course, was Elizur 
Wright while the other was William 
C. Barnes, superintendent of insur- 
ance, respectively, of Massachusetts 
and New York. At the meetings in 
recent years of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, which these two men did so 
much to establish on sound and 
practical lines, the present super- 
intendents of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts have stood forth, simi- 
larly, as leaders in advocating 
practical procedures of insurance 
supervision. 

Consistently, as did Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Barnes in the early days, 
these two men—Robert C. Dineen 
of New York and Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts — 
have fought for the promulgation 
of sound and uniform legislation, 
though more often than not pre- 
ferring different approaches to the 
same objective. This held true at 
Seattle, the scene of the 80th con- 
vention during the week of June 
26. 

It does not seem unfair to the 
other commissioners who contrib- 
uted much to the deliberations of 
the meeting at its various sessions 
to say that the New York and Mas- 
sachusetts officials took a leading 
role in practically every committee, 
as well as at the plenary sessions 
of the convention. 

While many members of the in- 
dustry present seemed to be con- 
cerned about the shadow that Fed- 
eral interest might cast upon the 
institution, the State officials and 
their colleagues ignored that factor 
and devoted themselves to a consid- 
eration of current needs of the 
business they supervise and of the 
people whose interests they guard. 
These officials assumed that the 
people of this country, who, during 
the 80 years of State supervision 
had been paid hundreds of millions 
of dollars at the time of death, of 
injury or of property loss, were 
satisfied with their work and with 
the work of their predecessors and 
that this insuring public would not 
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allow the eclipse of State control 
by Federal bureaucracy. Rather, as 
a State official, each one tried to do 
his utmost to provide effective legis- 
lation as uniformly as consistent 
with State economic variation and 
also to provide new administrative 
facilities adapted to modern re- 
quirements. 

By indirection, life insurance was 
complimented. There was no action 
taken by this convention specifical- 
ly applicable to life insurance. Only 
in such omnibus resolutions as 
those on examinations, valuation of 
securities and mail order was it 
affected. 

The outstanding recommenda- 
tions of the convention pertained to 
the fire insurance business. The 
modus operandi of this branch of 
the industry it was, which was most 
affected by the Supreme Court’s 
commerce decision. After consider- 
able discussion, the Escott rating 
plan for multiple location risks was 
adopted. This plan provided for 
the adjustment of the country-wide 
average of specific rates on individ- 
ual locations first, to a one-hundred 
per cent co-insurance basis and 
secondly for a debit or credit in 
recognition of the loss experience 
during the past five years. The 
number of locations to be insured 
is given consideration in determin- 
ing how much weight will be al- 
lotted to the loss experience of the 
particular insured and how much 
weight will be given to the loss ex- 


y * a Meeting 


perience of the class of risk to 
which the insured belongs. 

Also approved was the revision 
of the much discussed 1921 profit 
formula, so as to provide a profit 
factor of six per cent of premium 
rates. This comprises five per cent 
for profit and one per cent assigned 
for catastrophes. Recommendation 
was included that rates should not 
be subject to revision unless actual 
profits exceed eight per cent or fall 
below four per cent. 


Central Office at Chicago 

Decision was made to establish a 
central office of the association at 
Chicago in charge of Assistant 
Secretary John Richardson, whose 
salary was increased by $1000 an- 
nually. A standing committee of 
six members to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission was ap- 
pointed. Previously a sub-commit- 
tee of the FTC reported through 
Commissioner Larson of Florida, 
questioning the FTC’s right to reg- 
ulate the insurance business while 
it is regulated by State laws in 
conformity with Public Law 15. 
The report of the examination com- 
mittee was approved with the pro 
posal that where the company ex- 
amined has direct annual premium 
writings of over a million dollars 
in a zone, or where there is twenty 
per cent of the company’s total 
writing in that zone when the 
amount is less than a million dol- 
lars, the zone will be invited to par- 
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ticipate in the examination. Action 
on the accident and sickness policy 
provision law was 
further discussion. Provision was 
made for the expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Valu- 
ation of Securities. Furthermore, 
it was decided that December 31 
values will be required for 1949 
annual statements, rather than De- 
cember 1 as accepted during recent 
years. 

Of utmost importance to the fu- 
ture conduct of association activi- 
ties was the reference to a special 
committee of the suggestion that all 
recommendations on all subjects 
and all reports to be acted upon at 
the annual convention must be sub- 
mitted to each commissioner at 
some specified time—sufficient for 
study—prior to the convention ses- 
sions. 

Recommendations upon which ac- 
tion was deferred included: In- 
surance in connection with the 
financing of installment purchases; 
uniform licenses of non-resident 
agents, the licensing of the Blue 
Cross plan in all States under a 
non-profit stock arrangement; in- 
surance regulations on interstate 
compacts; amended profit factor in 
rate making for workmen’s com- 
pensation, as well as the regulation 
of mail order accident and health 
nsurance. A special committee was 
appointed to represent the associa- 
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tion in the acquisition by the Mu- 
tual Benefit Accident and Health of 
Omaha of the stock of its subsidi- 
ary, the United Benefit Life. 


J. Edwin Larson 


HE convention proper was 

opened Monday morning by the 
president, J. Edwin Larson, of 
Florida. When the roll was called, 
there were 45 States represented 
and four superintendents of Cana- 
dian provinces, as well as the com- 
missioner of Mexico were recorded 
present. Mr. Larson very ably dis- 
cussed the problems now confront- 
ing insurance and outlined the mea- 
sures which the commissioners 
jointly, severally and as an associa- 
tion are taking to solve them. Mr. 
Larson said in part: 

“1948 will always be remembered 
in the history of the insurance 
business. Since July 1 of last year, 
the business of insurance has be- 
come subject to the provisions of 
a number of Federal statutes. 
Naturally, we first inquire as to 
whether the States have done all 
that was necessary to accommodate 
the business to its new status. Per- 
mit me to say that, in my opinion, 
neither the commissioners nor the 
companies have failed to recognize 
this problem and urge its solution. 
The tremendous activity and the 
general prosperity throughout the 
country during the past year have 


BT AYU Calle 


Editor, The Spectator 


enabled the insurance business to 
record a most substantial growth. 
Even in the face of increased liv- 
ing costs, every type of insurance 
and security has been strengthened 
throughout the nation. 

“Many new types of insurance 
uses have been developed. The busi- 
ness has grown and its benefits 
liberalized according to our pres- 
ent system of American free enter- 
prise. Competition in the business 
is good and has assisted in develop- 
ing and bringing about more flexi- 
bility. 

“Insurance funds from invest- 
ment standpoint are at work con- 
tinuously for the policyholders. 
Many of these funds have gone into 
the financing of business and indus- 
try in some respects. Others have 
gone into the assisting of property 
owners to finance their holdings. 
It has been estimated that several 
billion insurance dollars have been 
made available for meeting certain 
capital needs of our country during 
the past year. The mortgage and 
security purchases for 1948, and 
the maturities and replacements of 
other securities previously held 
were brought to over ten billion 
dollars. Certainly, we agree that 
this has been an outstanding con- 
tribution to the nation’s financing 
needs. 

“Today, we observe that the in- 
surance business is the recipient of 
the greatest public approbation 
that any business, possibly, has 
ever enjoyed. It means that the in- 
surance business is receiving funds 
from the public in unusually large 
amounts. This has made one of the 
chief problems — that of finding 
suitable investment outlets for the 
funds. 

“The legislatures of our various 
States, over many years, have real- 
ized the elements of trusteeship 
surrounding the funds in the hands 
of insurance companies and have 
set out to preserve their integrity. 
They have done this in various 
ways, but chief among them is a 
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series of limitations on the types 
of investments through which cer- 
tain insurance companies, and espe- 


cially life insurance companies, 
might direct the flow of capital 
which is at their disposal. The sta- 
bility of bonds and other debt in- 
struments have impressed the mem- 
bers of our legislatures to the 
extent that in a number of States 
today life insurance companies are 
not permitted to invest in any 
other form of securities. 

“T am wondering if there are not 
some means, or perhaps should I 
say other means, whereby this vast 
amount of funds of insurors can be 
made to serve even better the great 
public good by bringing it to bear 
in fields where need is greatest and 
where the public interest will also 
be served? I am wondering if it is 
possible to do this without impair- 
ing the security of the policies of 
nearly one hundred million policy- 
holders? 

“We will naturally be looking 
toward Washington from here on 
out more than ever before. Leaders 
of our business will be watching 
the Congress as well as many agen- 
cies in our executive branch of 
government. We will be watching 
the next step in the exercise of the 
power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in connection with the 
practices of our mail order insur- 
ance companies; also, with refer- 
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ence to certain rules which are now 
under consideration, which rules 
tend to regulate certain phases of 
the business. 

“It would seem to me, my fellow 
commissioners, that the one thing 
of greatest importance which we 
should all realize is that anything 
which we can do that will tend 
toward uniformity in our respec- 
tive jurisdictions will certainly 
inure to our benefit in the field of 
State regulation. 

“Tt has occurred to me, however, 
that in order to bring about the 
best possible efficiency it might be 
advisable that the office of our 
Assistant Secretary be more cen- 
trally located. I, therefore, suggest 
that the Committee on Central Of- 
fice give thought and study to this. 

“We are all interested in the in- 
quisitory power in the regulation of 
the insurance business. We have 
also observed the inquisitory power 
in the regulation of certain kinds 
of business and institutions by the 
Federal government. Wé have 
probably, at some time or another, 
observed the effect of a corps of 
governmental representatives look- 
ing in upon the operations of a 
business. I know this has been 
true in Florida. I have observed 
the general reaction when this 
corps of representatives comes in 
to scrutinize the business opera- 
tions. 


“We are all extremely interested 
in efficient examinations. Without 
them, State supervision would not 
be effective and the public might 
pay a very high price in the way of 
disappointed beneficiaries and un. 
paid losses. I challenge your atten. 
tion, however, that only by vigi- 
lance and the use of highly trained 
examiners who have a sound knowl- 
edge of the business and realize 
the limitations to which examina- 
tions should be confined, can our 
process, namely zone examinations, 
be kept within reasonable bounds.” 


"Incentive State" 


At the banquet, Eric Johnston, a 
former chairman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
a keen analyst of national affairs, 
made a stirring appeal for what he 
called the creation of an “incentive 
state” in America. Mr. Johnston, 
who is president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, said 
in part: 

“‘An incentive state is one based 
on production—on the creation of 
new wealth through constantly ex- 
panding production brought about 
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NEW OFFICERS 


AVID A. FORBES, commis- 
sioner of insurance of 
Michigan, was elected president 
and W. Ellery Allen, commis- 
sioner of insurance of Connec- 
ticut, was named vice-president 
at the final session of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in Seattle. At 
the same time, Frank Sullivan, 
Commissioner of Kansas, was 
named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and George A. 
Bowles, commissioner of Vir- 
ginia and former president of 
the association was chosen sec- 
retary-treasurer. Barnard K. 
Stone, Nebraska; William A. 
Sullivan, Washington and Ar- 
mand W. Harris, Minnesota, 
were elected as members at 
large of the executive commit- 
tee, while David W. Soule of 
Maine, James F. Malone Jr. of 
Pennsylvania, George B. Butler 
of Texas and Wallace K. Down- 
ev of California were elected to 
represent their respective zones 
on the executive committee. 
Galveston, Texas and _ the 
week of December 7, was de- 
cided upon for the mid-winter 
meeting and Quecbec for the 
June meeting. 
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RECORD REGISTRATION 


VER 1100 were registered 

at the Seattle meeting of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. Every 
one of them agreed that Com- 
missioner William A. Sullivan 
of Washington and his commit- 
tee of arrangement had achieved 
well-nigh perfection in handling 
this peak and unexpected at- 
tendance throughout the pro- 
gram, both business and enter- 
tainment. When it is understood 
that Mr. Sullivan had counted 
on a registration of only 800, 
the fact that the older atten- 
dants claimed this to be the 
most orderly and best run con- 
vention of all, has the widest 
complimentary significance. 
Everything was as advertised 
and every event was on sched- 
ule. The Olympic Hotel proved 
to be an ideal convention head- 
quarters. Mr. Sullivan was an 
ubiquitous host and the mystery 
was that he found time, also, 
to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the plenary sessions of 
the convention and to have an 
active interest in the many com- 
mittees of which he was a part. 
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by the initiative and self-reliance 
of individuals and private groups. 

“The only hope to advance se- 
curity and give mankind greater 
material and spiritual benefits is in 
production, and production comes 
only through incentives. 

“Our hugely successful demo- 
cratic capitalism is the result of in- 
centives to produce. Its continuing 
success depends on their multiplica- 
tion. Incentives ' have been our 
energizing force for 175 years. 

“The measure of our production 
is the measure of the benefits we 
can provide. 

“We can have more food, more 
clothing, more shelter, more educa- 
tion, more medical care, more hos- 
pitalization—more peace of mind— 
if we measure everything from the 
bench mark of production. 

“We can find new incentives to 
produce. The man who knows that 
his own time-saving move is paying 
for a retirement income for him- 
self is going to think up new time- 
saving moves. 

“Incentives aren’t all confined to 
bonuses or higher pay. They in- 
clude a sense of participation and 
Ownership in the industry in which 
4 man may work. The man who 


talks about his company in terms 
of ‘we’ instead of ‘they’ has that 
sense of ownership—and I’ll bet on 
it every time that he’s a good pro- 
ducer.” 

Mr. Johnston said that the in- 
centive state is “the superior-by- 
proof alternative to the theory that 
big government and only big gov- 
ernment can solve our troubles for 
us and give us greater blessings.” 
He said: 

“First, big government is the 
thief of individual liberties and 
freedoms. It has always been true. 
It is true as we look around the 
world today wherever big govern- 
ments exist. 

“Secondly, government can’t pro- 
duce. Nowhere is the fallacy of 
the big government idea more 
tragically revealed than in the 
failure of big governments to ac- 
complish production. 

“The biggest government of all is 
Russia’s. And Russia is chronically 
in a pickle on production. 

“The socialist government in 
Britain pleads vociferously with its 
people for just a little more produc- 
tion, but Britain today is going 
through its second postwar crisis. 

“Today we have a growing num- 
ber of industry welfare funds. To 
the extent they follow the insurance 
technique the sounder they will be. 
They provide in varying form for 
medical care, hospitalization, retire- 
ment incomes and other benefits. 
I don’t say they are the ultimate 
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DAVID A. FORBES 


HE new president, David A. 

Forbes, is an insurance man. 
He began his career with a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Grand 
Rapids in partnership with 
John H. Belknap. He was ac- 
tive in agency councils and 
served as president of the 
Grand Rapids Association of 
Insurance Agents and of the 
Michigan Association of In- 
surance Agents. Mr. Forbes 
was chairman of the executive 
committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. He is now advanced 
from the vice-presidency of the 
association. 

The new leader was born in 
Grand Rapids in 1897, where he 
received his early education. 
Between high school and col- 
lege he served in the U. S. 
Navy during World War I. He 
graduated from the University 
of Michigan with an A.B. de- 
gree in 1921. 
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But they are sturdy, self- 
reliant efforts. There is incentive 
behind every one of them. It is 
woven all through them. We will 
all watch them. We will reject those 
which don’t work, but we will copy 
those which do.” 


answer. 
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HE majority of new life 
TW tadeewriters have never had 

to plan their work in their 
previous lines of endeavor. Now 
it is necessary that they not only 
work without supervision, but 
they must carefully plan and allo- 
cate valuable time to the many 
and varied activities that consti- 
tute an average working day for 
the life underwriter. 

The United States Department 
of Commerce released figures re- 
cently that indicated that the 
working population was divided 
essentially into three groups: 

(1) The group that can work.— 
This comprises 84 per cent of the 
workers in the country. They have 
never learned to plan or manage 
themselves, and close supervision 
is necessary for efficiency. Obvi- 
ously, the wage scale for this 
group falls:in the lowest brackets. 
(2) The group that can work and 
manage themselves.—This will in- 
clude about 14 per cent of the 
people. They will work just as 
efficiently with supervision as 
without it and will conscienti- 
ously carry out any plan of work 
that has been allocated. Those 
men deserve and receive a higher 
compensation in the _ business 
world. (3) The group that not 
only can work and manage them- 
selves but can also plan their 
work. Only 2 per cent of the work- 
ing population fall into this cate- 
gory. These men have initiative, 
self-reliance and ingenuity. They 
work, manage and plan—their 
goals are fixed and they are will- 
ing to apportion the time and 
effort necessary for the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques to 
accomplish these goals. 

A good life underwriter should 
fall into the last category. But we 
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find that many men and women 
enter the field of life insurance 
because they want to be their own 
boss and then find that relatively 
few of us are good self-employers. 
We can’t boss ourselves. The 
main value of proper organiza- 
tion, records and quotas is: (1) 
Help us do a better job. (2) To 
make more money. Good training 
and good work. habits will result 
in good production, but one with- 
out the other is just so much lost 
motion. 

The best trained life insurance 
man is an economic waste unless 
he has the proper driving force 
and organization behind him. Our 
general agent or manager acts as 
a self-starter for the underwriter. 
He merely starts the power and 
we must generate it from then on. 
‘Knowledge is power’ certainly is 
an understatement as far as the 
life insurance business is con- 
cerned. It is necessary that we 
have a_ systematic, organized 
method of bringing together all of 
the component parts necessary 
for success. 

Our men (at Purdue) are re- 
quired to make 20 seen calls a 
week. A seen call is defined as 
one wherein the underwriter has 
at least a 10-minute discussion 
with the prospect about life insur- 


ance. A man may have to make 35 


or 40 calls before he can list 20 
calls according to our definition. 

Out of these 20 calls the aver. 
age Purdue student should get 
about 10 closing interviews. We 
define a closing interview as one 
in which the prospect is given at 
least five opportunities to buy— 
or we might say, he must say 
“no” five times. We find that the 
ratio of calls to closing interviews 
is about two to one. 


Out of ten closing interviews 


our men realize an average of | 
about two applications per week. | 


We find that the ratio of closing 
interviews to sales is a little bet- 
ter than five to one. This two 
applications a week is actually 
the crux of the formula. You will 
find that the $200,000 producer or 
the million dollar a year man all 
write about 100 applications a 
year. The only difference between 
producers is the size of the ap- 
plication. 

Our men must strive for 20 new 
prospects a week. If they have to 
make a minimum of 20 calls a 
week, as indicated on the left 
hand side of the formula, then 
it’s quite logical to assume that 


they must have at least 20 new pros- 


pects each week. If their prospect- 
ing falls down, their calls, selling 
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interviews and applications will 
necessarily be reduced. 

As far as prospecting is con- 
cerned, we are keenly interested 
in having our students acquire 
the referred lead habit as soon as 
possible. They are given a refer- 
red lead method which we 
developed. But again our boys are 
put on a formula—they must use 
this method a minimum of three 
times a day or 15 times a week. 
We find that they are obtaining 
1.75 prospects every time they use 
it. 
Ben Franklin many years ago 
said, “Constant running to the 
pork barrel without putting in 
soon gets to the bottom.” If you 
gather too few prospects and find 
that your selection in a particular 
week has not been good, then un- 
consciously you are working in a 
marginal market. If you gather a 
large group of prospects continu- 
ously and then only call upon the 
best of that group, the law of 
averages says you will be working 
mostly in a preferred market and 
hence you will hear less frequent- 
ly the objection, I can’t afford it. 

Along with our organization, 
we need definite goals. First, so 
that we know where we are going 
and secondly for self-stimulli. 
President Hovde _ recently ad- 
dressed a class of graduates at 
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Purdue University. He said 
“There are two classes of people; 
those who live for something and 
those who live.” In the first group 
we find the quick, and in the 
second we find the dull. 

You would never start out on 
an automobile trip without care- 
fully laying out the route and 
estimating the approximate time 
it will require. Yet the same 
underwriters will go on from 
year to year without a road map 
of business. Set an annual quota 
and then break it down into 
weekly units. There isn’t any such 
thing as a big job in this world. 
Even landing our boys on the 
shores of France in the last war 
wasn’t a big job. It was merely a 
series of little jobs starting down 
with a corporal or sergeant who 
had charge of a small number of 
privates and then breaking it 
down into segments all along the 
line. A $250,000 or a $500,000 
quota of business for the year 
may seem like a staggering figure, 
but $5,000 or $10,000 a week 
would seem to be within anyone’s 
attainment. 

Every year the president of 
your company will ask the agency 
director for an estimated volume 
of business that is to be written 
each year. He in turn will request 
estimates from the various gen- 
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eral agents. Everyone will have a 
quota or goal except the agent, 
yet all production emanates from 
him. Isn’t that a silly arrange- 
ment? 

In order to achieve our goal we 
must get ourselves in a groove or 
track. You will find that the 
secret of success of every man 
who has eyer been successful lies 
in the fact that he formed the 
habit of doing things that failures 
don’t like to do. None of us like 
to call on people who don’t want 
to see us and talk to them about 
something they don’t want to talk 
about. Any reluctance to follow a 
definite prospecting program, to 
use prepared sales talks, to or- 
ganize time and efforts are all 
caused by this one basic dislike. 
As one top-flight underwriter 
said, “Seldom do we find a man 
who has the will power to drive 
himself day after day to do a full 
day’s work. A drive must come 
from habit if there is to a drive.” 


Habits of work can help you 
achieve a new measure of self- 
discipline. Nearly all of your 


actions are based on habit. The 
more things that you can reduce 
to habit, not requiring conscious 
attention, the better for you—as- 
suming they are good habits. 

But every successful man has 
a purpose or goal strong enough 
to make them form the habit of 
doing things they don’t like to do 
in order to accomplish their goal. 
You might contend that the fact 
that you have a family to sup- 
port—isn’t that enough of a pur- 
pose? No. Over and over again 
we see that.it is easier to adjust 
ourselves to the hardships of a 
poor living than it is to adjust 
ourselves to the hardships of 
making a better one. Every single 
qualification for success is ac- 
quired through habit. If you do 
not deliberately form good habits, 
then unconsciously you will form 
bad ones. There is no half-way 
mark on habits. 

I strongly urge each of you to 
study and keep abreast of our 
rapidly changing laws, economic 


conditions, etc. Every agent is 
now challenged to increase his 
personal efficiency in order to 


meet a rising level of sales resist- 
ance, both in the selling of new 
business and in the conservation 
of old business. This year we can 
definitely expect changes in the 
gift tax, Federal estate’ tax, 
changes in Social Security, and, 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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TIME 
FOR 
ACTION 


N this column last month some 
thought was given to the possi- 
bility of inflation developing in 

this country, rather than the de- 
flation which was being discussed 
at every turn. The issue was 
hardly off the press before there 
appeared to be considerable agree- 
ment with this train of thought. 
The government itself, being un- 
der pressure to cover expenses 
and at the same time not disturb 
the political plums being handed 
out in many directions, was grad- 
ually forced to a decision between 
actual economy and what is 
termed deficit financing. The re- 
versal in thought has come about 
rapidly and, all too obviously, the 
government now intends to resort 
to deficit financing to balance the 
Federal budget. Unfortunately, 
both parties seem to be in on the 
game. 

Around the same time, the addi- 
tional controls given to the Fed- 
eral Reserve by Congress in order 
to retard inflation expired by lim- 
itation on June 30. The reserves 
were automatically reduced and 
there was immediate talk of prob- 
ably a further reduction. This 
action resulted in releasing more 
money to the banks for lending. 
The deficit financing will add even 
more, and this will be new money. 
The result has been a sudden de- 
mand for bonds of all descrip- 
tions, including Treasuries. 
Money is becoming redundant. 
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Investment Management 


Why should anyone pay much in 
the way of interest to obtain it? 
Business obviously does not want 
it as commercial loans have been 
declining steadily for some 
months. The banks, with more 
money than borrowers, must keep 
their funds at work in order to 
support earnings. 

These moves to stimulate the 
economy by making more money 
available are the result of a theory. 
The theory is that more money 
will generate more business ac- 
tivity. Actually, the only thing 
that generates business activity is 
the desire of people to spend 
money. This is reflected in the 
velocity of money or credit. If 
money is turned over fast enough 
we will have prosperity. If busi- 
ness does not need or want money, 
even though it is redundant, we 
still will not have prosperity. The 
thing we do have is a dilution of 
the value of the dollar and, there 
fore, its purchasing power, either 
actually at present, or potentially 
for the future. 

It has been argued that vast 
quantities of money in an econ- 
omy will be helpful to everyone 
as it spreads the wealth. Little 
thought is given to the effect on 
savings and the depreciation of 
the dollars which have been saved 
over the past. There is little en- 
couragement to save when the 
value of the dollar keeps sinking 
and the undermining of this es- 


sential quality, if business is to 
prosper, will in the longer run 
have serious effects on _ our 
economy. 

Deficit financing in 1932, when 
the Federal debt was compara- 
tively small and when grandiose 
schemes calling for large sums of 
money had not been developed, 
was resorted to for an entirely 
different reason than present defi- 
cit financing. At that time the 
desire was to stop the devastating 
depression which had been under 
way. Whether the _ depression 
would have stopped of its own ac- 
cord and just how much value the 
devaluation of the dollar had at 
that time, is still a subject of dis- 
cussion and may never be an- 
swered satisfactorily. Be that as 
it may, the present deficit financ- 
ing is in order to support a budg- 
et which is the highest in the his- 
tory of our country. It is deficit 
financing for the purpose of con- 
tinuing expensive Federal proj- 
ects at a time when _ business, 
based on all past comparisons, is 
operating at a prosperous level. 
There are many who will justify, 
or try to justify, the plowing of 
additional paper money into the 
economy, but it will all simmer 
down to a questionable hope: that 
the creation of money to pay bills 
will stimulate business activity 
to such a height that the income 
from taxes will more than offset 
the additional expense and _ pro- 
vide a surplus. Otherwise, the 
deficit financing is eventually go- 
ing to be frozen into the debt of 
the country. 

These remarks are admittedly 
gloomy, but they reflect the exist- 
ing trend. That trend can only be 
stopped and reversed if the pub- 
lic is willing to register its anxiety 
in no uncertain terms. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate, but the 
present indication of deficit 
financing added to other proposals 
which have been developing, in- 
cluding excessive taxation, is 4 
definite form of confiscation. We 
all know it, but for some reason 
we do not talk of it. Even the po- 
litical “opposition” is infected 
with the virus. Maybe we are all 
too lazy to exert ourselves or feel 
that the entire case is hopeless 
and that politicians will continue 
to spend our money regardless of 
our action. Such a state of mind 
is dangerous. 

The insurance field, in particu- 
lar, has a grave responsibility, in- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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4l LRIGHT, you’ve been in the life insurance business for 22 

years. I’ve been in it for 24 years. That’s a total of 46 years. 
We've heard and read a great deal. We've learned a lot about selec- 
tion, training and supervision. We know how to answer objections. 
We know something about developing skill in selling. What’s the 
fundamental truth?” 


George Deidrich, general agent of Puritan Life, addressed the 
question to his very good friend and regular luncheon and highball 
companion, Bill Fielding, manager for Federal Life. Two feet of 
black onyx table top and a couple of half filled glasses were the only 
things that separated them, physically, morally and intellectually. 


Fielding smiled a tired friendly smile. “I suppose you’ve been 
asking blunt, be-all, end-all questions since you were old enough to 
talk. When you were a wise guy kid they must have irritated people. 
Now that we’re old enough to be tired, they’re fun. And they’re chal- 
lenging. What was the question, George?” 


“What’s the fundamental truth?” 
“I’m not sure I know, but it’s within one of two categories.” 
“And what are they?” Deidrich asked. 


“Well, they have to do with personal pride on the one hand and 
attitude toward the business on the other.” 


“Right,” Deidrich shot out. “Now let’s narrow it down. Per- 
sonal pride is something that belongs under the head of selection. 
I think there’s extremely little we can do about it. Thirty vears or 
so have left their mark. The pattern is pretty well set by the time we 
take our first look at it. All we can do is give it a minor push here 
or there. But attitude toward the business is where we come in. 
That one belongs wholly to us. I think that’s the fundamental truth.” 


Since the two friends had tacitly agreed long ago that anything 
fundamental calls for another round, and since neither saw any 
reason to change the rules, Deidrich said “Two more” to the waiter. 


Bill Fielding had his head in his hands. That’s his thinking posi- 
tion. “Yes,” he said, “that’s the zone of fundamental truth. First, 
we must convince them that our business is worthy of their best 
effort. I think we do that reasonably well. But we must go much fur- 
ther. We must somehow impress on each man that this is HIS field, 
not merely his working field, but his thinking and dreaming field. 
This is ALL. Whatever it is that he has, it better be put to use here 
and now, because there isn’t going to be any other place. No sense 
day-dreaming about the advertising business, or writing a book, or 
being Secretary of State. We've got to teach them to start pitching 
on our field. The schedule doesn’t call for a home-and-home ar- 
rangement.” 


“That's it, Bill,’ Deidrich said. “We've somehow got to let them 
know that it doesn’t matter what field we're playing on. It’s how 
hard do you pitch and what kind of control do you have. Too many 
guys are saving it for a game they’re never going to play. That’s 
the fundamental truth, Bill.” 


Fielding downed the last half inch. “It’s nice to know we've 
solved it, George. We've exposed the fundamental truth. Now let’s 
go home to our wives and kids and prove to them, all over again, 
what they’ve known for years, that we really don’t know the differ- 
ence between a report card and an unpaid bill.” 
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HEN hospitalization or ac- 
cident and health claims are 
in 


made, the claim man, 

most instances, is the only contact 
the policyowner has with the com- 
pany, after a policy is issued. This 
places a big responsibility on the 
claim man. To accept and perform 
this responsibility capably, he must 
have a deep-seated understanding 
of human nature. His attitude 
should be one of fairness and hon- 
esty to both the claimant and the 
company, and, at the same time, he 
must be alert to detect fraudulent 
or exaggerated claims against the 
company. To fulfill his responsibil- 
ity properly, he must understand 
the policy contracts and have a 
working knowledge of the organs 
of the anatomy, diseases and acci- 
dents affecting those organs, and 
their histories. 

There are basically two types of 
claimants; the honest and the dis- 
honest. When dealing with claim- 
ants, the claim man must remember 
that they are customers. The best 
claim men are those who can listen 
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to a claimant. Be prepared to an- 
swer questions propounded by him. 
Be polite and courteous at all times 
and make him feel assured that he 
is going to be treated right and his 
claim paid, if the policy covers it. 

There are certain cardinal rules 
which every claim man must ob- 
serve if he is successfully to per- 
form his work. They are: do not 
get angry; do not get excited or 
confused; do not argue; do not get 
impatient if the claimant does not 
understand; do not ask unnecessary 
questions; do not give the claimant 
a “third degree”; do not hurry; do 
not be blunt or abrupt. 

Some claims require investiga- 
tion in order to obtain sufficient 
facts on which to make a decision. 
Before beginning your investiga- 
tion, know exactly what you must 
obtain. For example, if a direct- 
pay-hospital-policy has been in 
force four months and the claim is 
filed for an appendix operation, 
the question to be determined is 
whether or not there had been at- 
tacks of appendicitis before the 


effective date of the policy for sur- 
gery. You should then know where 
to get that information. There are 
several reliable sources for infor- 
mation concerning investigation of 
claims. First, questions are asked 
of the claimant himself. His state 
ments, of course, in many instances 
have to be verified, and you then 
turn to the attending physician or 
physicians, his employer, his fam- 
ily, the hospital records, and finally, 
an independent investigation. If 
the information to be determined is 
one of disability or confining or 
non-confining sickness, the sources 
of that information may be the 
claimant, his employer, his family, 
his doctor, and lastly, an indepen- 
dent inspection. 

When dealing with a doctor, sev- 
eral points should be kept in mind. 
First, remember that you are seek- 
ing information concerning one of 
his patients. A doctor has a certain 
amount of apprehension about re 
vealing information concerning his 
patients. When seeking informa- 
tion, refer to it as “additional or 
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information.” Ex- 


supplementary 
press appreciation for his co-opera- 
tion with the claimant and the com- 


pany in the preparation of the 
claim. When dealing with a doctor, 
remember that he is busy and 
oftentimes his office nurse can get 
the information for you. When talk- 
ing directly to the doctor, it is 
easier for him to answer questions 
with a “yes or “no.” Direct and 
specific questions save your time 
and his. It is always a good practice 
to get a question and answer in 
writing from the doctor and, wher- 
ever possible, you should ask the 
doctor, “Will you be kind enough 
to supplement your written report 
with the additional information?” 
It is usually a good idea to write 
him a letter incorporating the ques- 
tions, asking him to return it to 
you. 

Your relationships with your doc- 
tor can be improved steadily if you 
make it known that you are looking 
out for his interests. Always let 
him know you have the written con- 
sent of his patient before asking 


your questions. If a policy provides 
for medical and surgical benefits 
and the claim is to be approved, 
notify him of the amount covered 
by the policy, asking that he render 
the bill to you for that portion. 
Issue surgical and medical claim 
checks to “personal” attention of 
the doctor. 

When dealing with hospitals, re- 
member that the hospital personnel, 
particularly the insurance depart- 
ment, deserves constant apprecia- 
tion for their individual co-opera- 
tion. Theirs is not an easy task. In 
many instances, it is their responsi- 
bility to supervise the preparation 
of the claim papers for the claimant 
while in the hospital. To do that, 
they must see that hospital records 
contain the history, the operation, 
the diagnosis, and all information 
necessary to the report while the 
patient is still confined. Some rec- 
ord rooms are required to get sig- 
natures and blanks filled out by the 
attending physician. Personalized 
service with the record room is al- 
ways effective and you should learn 
the names of each of those hospital 
employees, see that they have a sup- 
ply of your claim forms on hand at 
all times, and thoroughly under- 
stand your claim procedure. When 
there is a change of feminine per- 
sonnel in the record room, you 
should be there to see that she is 
as properly informed as was her 
predecessor. 

When dealing with the hospital 
administrator, remember that he 
wants to know how much of the 
bill is going to be paid on a par- 
ticular policy. The hospital has ex- 
tended credit to the policyowner 
before obtaining that information 
from you. It is, therefore, your 
obligation to the hospital to assem- 
ble all the information necessary as 
soon as possible, and then notify 
the hospital of your decision. If it 
becomes necessary to decline the 
claim to the hospital, do so promptly 
by first calling the hospital, and 
then writing the hospital a letter 
with a copy to the claimant con- 
firming the rejection, and setting 
forth the reason. Prompt decisions 
will enable the hospital to deal di- 
rectly with the patient for the pay- 
ment of any or all the hospital bill. 

There will be occasions where the 
hospital or the claimant is late in 
notifying you of the claim, and 
other instances where the informa- 
tion has not been assembled by the 





date of discharge. In such cases, 
you should notify the hospital that 
a decision cannot be made in time 
to enable the policyowner to use the 
policy as part payment to the hos- 
pital, and that the hospital should 
collect its bill from the claimant, 
giving the claimant an itemized re- 
ceipted bill with instructions to 
contact the claim office. 

The payment of a disability or 
hospital claim is not as easy as it 
might seem. It is not so much how 
much is paid to a claimant, but the 
manner in which it was paid. All 
legitimate claims should be paid 
promptly. When paying a claim by 
mail, your letter should explain how 
you arrived at the amount paid. 
Reference to the check voucher is 
not always self-explanatory. For ex- 
ample, if you are issuing a check on 
a sickness claim, state that the 
proofs show so many days of con- 
finement to the house, and so many 
days disabled but not confined to 
the house, during which time office 
treatments were rendered. Then, 
explain that for confining sickness 
the policy pays one amount per 
month, and for non-confining sick- 
ness another amount. Very often, a 
claimant finds it difficult to under- 
stand the difference between con- 
fining and non-confining disability. 
A similar explanation should be 
made where there is total or partial 
disability for an accident. If there 
is some doubt in your mind as to 
the accuracy of the claim as pre- 
sented, you should conclude your 
adjustment letter with the request 
that if the adjustment is not cor- 
rect nor understood, the claimant 
should communicate with you. 

Unfortunately, all claims are not 
in order for payment. This is true 
of all insurance companies and the 
correct handling of rejected claims 
is of the utmost importance. When 
rejecting a claim by letter, the fol- 
lowing facts should be incorpo- 
rated: acknowledge the claim pa- 
pers, state that the policy was 
issued on a certain date, becoming 
effective on a certain date for any 
illness having its onset and incep- 
tion after that date, and likewise 
not in effect for any illness orig- 
inating before that date. Then state 
that the claim papers show that the 
illness had its onset and inception 
before (the effective date of the 
policy), and for that reason would 
not be covered. 

In all rejections, in person or by 
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letter, see that you have all the 
facts in the file on which to base 
the rejection. Use only these facts 
and if the claimant states that 
those facts are not the true facts, 
give him an opportunity to refile 
the claim, stating that you will sub- 
mit the entire matter to the home 
office for its decision. In all rejec- 
tions, have all the facts clear ia 
your mind, but do not start your 
conversation with this type of re- 
mark: “Your policy does not cover 
this claim.” This is a negative ap- 
proach and usually results in com- 
plete dissatisfaction on the part of 
the claimant. Remember that the 
claimant is probably faced with 
hospital and doctor bills and, on 
health and accident policies, a loss 
of income. Therefore, the negative 
approach is bad psychology. A bet- 
ter procedure is the affirmative 
approach, 

The technique used in rejecting 
a claim, either in person or by let- 
ter, is very important. A rejection 
by letter has been previously re- 
ferred to and the following is a 
suggested technique for a verbal 
rejection. 

When a claimant, or some mem- 
ber of his family, enters your office 
to discuss a claim which you know 
will be rejected, it is important to 
make that person comfortable phy- 
sically and emotionally. Emotional 
comfort makes it easier for you 
to explain the rejection to him, 


whereas, if he has an emotional 
upset, either upon entering your 
office or during your conversation, 
the successful explanation of the 
rejection is usually difficult. You 
should, therefore, see that he is in 
the proper frame of mind and emo- 
tionally calm before opening discus- 
sion of the claim. If he is emotion- 
ally upset upon entering your office, 
ask him to take a seat and tell him 
you will call for his file, and while 
waiting for it, lead him into a dis- 
cussion of something of interest to 
him, thus getting his mind off the 
claim or experiences causing the 
upset. His occupation, family, cur- 
rent events, his hobby, are all inter- 
esting topics to develop calmness. 
Do not talk about the claim until 
you have received the file and after 
he has calmed himself. 

Then start the conversation 
something like this: “Mr. Claim- 
ant, I now have your file, and I am 
glad that you came into the office 
because I wanted you to go over 
it with me. There are a few points 
concerning the claim which I want 
to discuss with you.” Do not start 
a conversation by telling the 
claimant that his claim is not go- 
ing to be paid, is not covered, etc. 
It is better to let him make that 
decision during your conversation 
with him. Ask him if he brought 
the policy with him, and if so, 
open it on the desk before you. 
Also open the claim file. Then be- 


“TURK” JORDAN . . . All Round Executive 


THERIDGE (“Turk”) Jordan, author of this article for 
THE SPECTATOR, is that unique combination of tal- 
ents—an attorney, a claims man, a general insurance 
salesman and a practical field man, who has been sore- 
footed from working industrial debits. 
secretary of an insurance company writing hospitalization, 
accident and health, and—for a year or so—life. 
more, he has been a contributor to insurance law journals 
and other media. If the accompanying article seems primi- 
tive to old-timers in the business, it may be noted that 
old-timers vanish—and, then, there is a crop of neophytes, 
who must begin to learn all the things that the old-timer 
“un-learned” in the aging process. 

Mr. Jordan, prominent in the International Claim Asso- 
ciation and similar organizations, has been associated with 
such companies as the Inter-Ocean Casualty of Cincinnati, 
and the Washington National Life of Chicago. 
also been Florida State manager of an accident and health 
company, and in the general agency business for both 


accident and health and life. 


Mr. Jordan joined the Professional Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Jacksonville in mid-1938 as assistant secretary and 
claims manager and became secretary and claims manager 
in December of 1940. His civic activities are too numer- 
ous to mention here, but it may be noted that he has just 
finished a research study on school-bus hazards. 
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He is also, now, 


Further- 


He has 





gin the conversation along this 
line: “Your policy was taken out 
on (date) and you (or a member 
of his family) entered the hospital] 
on (date) or became disabled 
(date). How long before you ep. 
tered the hospital (or quit work) 
were you ill?” If his answer Cor. 
responds with the history in your 
file, then say, “Would not that date 
the beginning of your illness prior 
to the effective date of the policy?” 
At this point his answer should be: 
“Yes.” “Then, of course, you will 
remember that your policy was 
not in force when you became ijl.” 
At this point he should realize 
that his claim cannot be approved 
for payment. This should be the 
conclusion of the conversation, 
but in some instances, while the 
claimant realizes there is no cover- 
age under the policy for that claim, 
he wishes to discuss the matter 
further. He either retorts that the 


agent did not explain that to him, f 


his policy does not read that way, 
or he is obviously disappointed. 
We will discuss this later. For the 
present, let us consider another ap 
proach to a rejection. 

After welcoming the claimant 
to your office, making him calm 
and comfortable, tell him that you 
would like to have him go over 
the file with you. Upon opening 


the file, you should refer to the 

date of issue, the effective date of 

the policy, and then state that, 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Along ily Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


SAN ANTONIO: One of the 
strongest and fastest-growing of 
the younger life insurance com- 
panies of the United States is lo- 
cated in this delightful Texas city 
“where Summer spends the Win- 
ter” (and, it might be added to 
the consternation of the Chamber, 
the Summer too!). The company 
is the American Hospital & Life 
Insurance Company which has its 
own fine office building practically 
in the heart of the downtown dis- 
trict, and of which S. E. McCreless 
is the energetic and forceful presi- 
dent. The company began in 1935 
and now has over $30,000,000 of 
life insurance in force while its 
accident and health and hospitali- 
zation come to nearly $3,000,000. 
Development of its ordinary life 
insurance department is in the 
hands of my good friend Stanley 
W. Cole, with whom I had a pleas- 
ant visit recently. In less than 
two years, the home office produc- 
tion division has been welded into 
a dynamic unit. Stanley is now 
agency director of the company. 
Joseph Conner is superintendent 
of agents for the Central Depart- 
ment. Revice Brown is superin- 
tendent of agents for the South- 
western Department. Henry von 
Pein was recently brought in as 
sales director with special empha- 
sis on group business. Wallace 
Cantwell is manager of the health 
and accident department, and 
James V. Churm is agency secre- 
tary. The American Hospital & 
Life is now licensed in 13 States 
and will continue expansion. The 
company does things with true 
Texas exuberance. For instance, 
the top 20 agents and the five high 
managers who qualified for its 
President’s Award Trip this year 
were taken in special railroad cars 
on this itinerary: St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Annapolis, New 
York City, Buffalo, Niagra Falls, 
Detroit, Greenfield Village, St. 
Louis and back to San Antonio! 
Incidentally, those top 20 agents 
produced $915,163 in premiums 
and the five high managers pro- 


duced $1,153,000 in premiums 
based on a quota-above-regular- 
quota. Total premium income of 


the American Hospital & Life so 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


far in 1949. is more than 17 per 
cent above what it was in 1948. 
Under President McCreless, Stan- 
ley Cole and his associates are 
doing’ a fine job. 


AUSTIN: Distances being what 
they are in Texas, it is not sur- 
prising that I find myself spending 
six weeks and more in the Lone 
Star State. Of course, it would 
be nice if I could arrange matters 
so that I would be in the North- 
west in the summer and in Texas 
in the winter, instead of vice ver- 
sa, but the stretch from New York 
to Miami, to San Diego to Seattle, 
is too great. At least I can com- 
fort myself with the fact that New 
York City also has hot pavements! 
Besides, I actually know more 
people in Texas than I do in Man- 
hattan, these days. For instance, 
in Austin alone I probably know 
some 50 individuals quite well— 
ranging from the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to a candy 
manufacturer who formerly was a 
prominent attorney in Newark, N. 
J. Speaking of the insurance com- 
mission in Texas, I dropped in, 
while in Austin, for a visit with 
Melvin Martindale who is now 
actuary of the department and 
who formerly was connected with 
the Great Southern Life at Hous- 
ton. He is just about getting 
“shaken down” in his post and 
seems to like it. Melvin is about 
as young as I would prefer, again, 
to be, and has a beckoning future 
ahead of him. Leaving his office, 
I strode over to see my friends 
in the Western Reserve Life there: 
being lucky enough to find H. B. 
Calahan, vice-president, in town. 
In addition, Lloyd Grove, agency 
director, was on hand, as were J. 
S. Breed, agency secretary, and 
E. L. Davis, assistant secretary. Ii 
was practically Old Home Week 
for me! To top things off, I was 
able to have a chat with J. J. 
Pettus, vice-president and actuary, 
who is always pleasant enough to 
talk in terms that a mere editor 
like me can understand— instead 
of wandering off into the realms 
of esoteric actuarial calculations! 
Perhaps he will, if he sees this, 
forgive me for quoting the defini- 


tion of an actuary which was once 
written for THE SPECTATOR by a 
great actuary of the Travelers of 
Hartford. This is, approximately 
(I don’t have it before me), it: 
“An actuary is a moron, sitting in 
a vacuum, drawing erroneous con- 


clusions from fallacious prem- 
ises.” 
HOUSTON: Strictly speaking, 


of course, this Texas metropolis 
is not a Gulf city since it lies some 
40 miles from the actual Gulf 
coast. However, the shipping fa- 
cilities which it has built make 
it an important port and give it 
much of the commercial lifeblood 
that pounds so hotly through its 
civic veins. Vessel cargoes, plus 
oil and natural gas, plus new 
chemical plants, make Houston the 
fastest-growing large center in 
the country. Along with that has 
come a major insurance develop- 
ment. As was to be expected, that 
growth was initially in fire and 
casualty lines; but those were 
closely followed by domestic life 
insurance companies. In at least 
one case—that of the Great South- 
ern Life—a local life company 
became a large institution that 
grew practically hand-in-hand 
with the city itself. In recent 
years, a number of other life com- 
panies have been formed—some 
of them on the limited basis which 
Texas law permits. Thus it is 
that Houston has a group of life 
companies domiciled there that 
includes, in addition to Great 
Southern, the American General 
Life, Southern States Life, State 
National Life, Pioneer American, 
Sam Houston Life, National Life 
Benefit, and others. Latest arrival 
on the scene is the San Jacinto 
Life which has been chartered by 
my friend Julian E. Fruit. Julian 
is a thoroughly experienced prop- 
erty insurance agent who, after 
many years with important pro- 
duction offices (including 13 years 
with the firm of Cravens, Dargan 
& Company), launched his own 
agency and made a notable success 
of it. Last year he formed the 
San Jacinto Insurance Company 
to write fire and allied lines and 
is president of that organizaticn. 
His immediate reason for now 
forming the San Jacinto Life, with 
$25,000 capital ard $12,500 sur- 
plus, he tells me, is so that he has 
claim to the name. Otherwise, as 
the San Jacinto Insurance Com- 
pany grew, different interests 
might see fit to take the name 
San Jacinto Life. 
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Speculation 


E had our first taste of the beach over a 

recent week-end, and we must say that we 
enjoyed it ... thoroughly. Hot sun beating down 
on us, on the one hand, and ice-cold water which 
prevented us from going in above our knees on the 
other, filled us with pleasant anticipation of sum- 
mer days to come. Incidentally, we have always 
maintained that we have a lazy streak in us.. . 
which could become very marked had we the 
opportunity of nurturing it. Not quite the beach- 
comber type, but almost! 


Gazing about us, we noticed how differently 
occupied various individuals were—all on the 
same smali strip of beach. Some were lying in- 
ertly, basking in the sun’s rays; some were reading 
a book or catching up on the week’s news. Others 
were knitting, scolding, kidding, running, jump- 
ing, tumbling . . . or vigorously braving the icy 
waters of the Atlantic. 


Idle speculation seemed to fit our mood of the 
day ... so speculate, we did. We picked out one 
young fellow who was lying on a blanket not far 
from us, apparently unaware of what was going 
on about him. What was he like? What did he do 
for a living? What were his particular problems 
at the moment? 


The real answers to these questions, of course, 
we never discovered. But the thought suddenly 
occurred to us that, of all the people on that beach 
—and there were thousands—each undoubtedly 
had his own specific problem or problems. 


So it is in life insurance. Each individual has 
his own specific problem. For instance, the cor- 
rect solution for a young single man would, neces- 
sarily, be entirely different from that of a family 
man with young children. In turn, the needs of 
an older couple with married children would again 
differ. 


Pulling together all the facts of a person’s life 
... and that very often includes personal relation- 
ships as well as financial needs . . . is not always 
the easiest thing to do. And yet, as any good 
underwriter knows, it must be done. 


Tact, vision, the ability to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view ... all these are qualifica- 
tions essential to the make-up of life underwriters. 
They all require patience, plus an innate desire to 
do what is best for the other fellow. 


Yet, as has been proved time and time again, 
exercising these qualities almost always pays off 
... and not only in the contract which may finally 
be written. Once a client realizes the extent of 
thought and preparation that has gone into the 
solution of his own problem, he will not only re- 
turn to the same underwriter for future needs, but, 
should the subject of financial protection be 
broached by his friends, he will have the name of 
his underwriter at the tip of his tongue... and 
he will be only too happy to recommend him. 
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Women in the United States ac- 
quired a near-record three and 
one-half billion dollars worth of 
life insurance protection last year, 
according to a statistical study 
of 1948 insurance purchases an- 
nounced by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Women now possess 
about a fifth of the $200 billions 
of life insurance now owned in the 
United States. 

During 1948, almost a half of all 
the insurance bought on the lives 
of women was ordinary life insur- 
ance, which includes straight life 
insurance, endowments, and other 
kinds of policies issued in units of 
$1,000 or more. Women’s purchases 
have increased in recent years, re- 
flecting a growing recognition of 
their economic importance to their 
own families and dependents. 
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“I can’t tell him you’re here. 
We aren't. speaking.” 


© Massachusetts Mutual 


INUIT 


| C oLevy 


RS. Ray C. Levy, who represents the John 

Hancock Mutual in Dallas, works on the 
theory that a life underwriter should never let a 
prospect’s “No” remain that way. That her theory 
is workable—and profitable—is proved by the in- 
numerable occasions on which she has converted 
a seemingly unequivocal “No” into a very definite 
oo Cy 


To cite just one case: Mrs. Levy tried to sell a 
young man a policy for $10,000. Unfortunately, 
he turned out to be uninsurable. Mrs. Levy then 
suggested that the young man’s mother be insured 
—for $50,000. The reaction to that proposal was 
a decided lack of interest on the part of her client. 
After much persuasion, he did, however, accede to 
a request that she be allowed to prepare a proposal 
for him. 


Apparently, the ground-work laid by Mrs. Levy 
had been stronger than she realized, because when 
she returned with a carefully prepared proposal, 
she discovered that her prospect had already de- 
cided to take the insurance and—something un- 
usual in the life of an underwriter—didn’t want 
to be bothered even to glance at the proposal. All 
of which gave Mrs. Levy a feeling of positive de- 
light, but she did insist on his checking over the 
facts and figures with her. 


It may well be because she herself is the mother 
of a 30 year old son, for whom she keeps house, 
that she has an instinctive insight into mother-son 
relationships regarding insurance matters. .On 
the other hand, as Mrs. Levy says, “Life insurance 
is a very serious business with me”—serious 
enough, we gather, so that she leaves no stone un- 
turned in trying to place protection which she feels 
is needed. 


Mrs. Levy, when widowed, tried radio work and 
lecturing for a period of six months before she 
was induced to try selling life insurance. Once 
underway, she found that she liked it very much, 
indeed . . . so much, in fact that she determined 
to forget consideration of any other vocation and 
make life insurance her permanent calling. 


Over a million dollars was the amount of busi- 
ness written by Mrs. Levy—a National Quality 
Award recipient—in 1947. Not at all incidentally, 
she led all John Hancock women in the production 
of business for that year. 


Life underwriters often order “extra” policies 
but with Mrs. Levy, it is a positive habit. She 
once had the “nerve” to order a $50,000 “extra” 
on a $1,000 application from a wealthy man. Be- 
lieve it or not, the gent was dee-lighted . .. and 
bought the extra $50,000 . . . just like that! 

Mrs. Levy’s reputation for ordering “extras” is 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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job of all, that I had to decide 

toward the end of the war, 
while I was still in service, was 
what kind of work I was going to 
take up when I was finally awarded 
“The Special Order of the Rup- 
tured Duck.” 

Prior to entry into the service, 
I had had some life insurance ex- 
perience. Some of it had been 
good and some of it had been bad, 
so for three or four months I toyed 
with the idea of going into the 
advertising business. Finally one 
night my wife and I discussed the 
problem thoroughly. We decided 
that I had better stop kidding my- 
self — that life insurance was in 
my blood, and no matter what else 
happened, I was going to take an- 
other try at selling life insurance. 

Therefore, I started studying for 
my C.L.U. while still in the service. 
Shortly after arriving at this deci- 
sion, I was transferred to Welch 
Convalescent Hospital in Daytona 
Beach to serve as a vocational coun- 
selor. When the head of our branch 
discovered that I knew something 
about life insurance, he immedi- 
ately: put me in charge of the coun- 
seling on N.S.L.I. for the entire 
post. In addition to that, work, the 
Army also gave me a 15-minute 
broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion which lasted for three months. 
Needless to say, this program was 
devoted mainly to the discussion of 
both Government and civilian life 
insurance. In other words, prior to 
my discharge, I had already start- 
ed building prestige in Daytona 
Beach. 

When I was finally discharged, 
why did I select Daytona Beach? 
It was just a small town compared 
to New York City and its sprawl- 
ing suburbs where I had spent my 
previous life. But, while in the 
Army, I had decided there was a 
definite way in which I wanted to 
spend my life, if I ever got out of 
the war alive. I wanted to live in 
a city that was small — where I 
could know my neighbors. I wanted 
to live in a place where the climate 
was livable 12.months of the year 
and where there was plenty of free- 
dom for golf, tennis and fishing. I 
wanted to walk to the office — no 
more commuting for me! I had 
long since decided that I did not 
want to be a $1,000,000 producer. 
I just wanted to write enough busi- 
ness to make a comfortable life for 
myself and my family, and to know 
security. 

I had decided upon the way I 
wanted to set up my business and 


Tio first thing, and the hardest 
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upon the basis on which I wanted 
to run it. It was to be completely 
“professional.” Also, a business in 
which I could feel that I was add- 
ing something to the community— 
not just going around making 
sales for the sake of a dollar. 
After much discussion with “Bob” 
Rhodes, general agent at Jackson- 
ville, I had determined I was going 
to open up, at my own expense, a 
district office—an office that would 
be one, that would add prestige to 
anyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

With this thought in mind, I 
rushed off to the Analagraph school 
for the second time, in July of ’46 
—having formerly been to the 
Analagraph school in 1940. I ar- 
rived back in Daytona Beach the 
latter part of August and began 
setting things up for the proposed 
district office. I managed through 
war surplus to arrange for the 
furniture for the office. By buying 
little extra things, such as hunting 
prints for the walls, a rug on the 
floor, and a_ beautiful pair of 
drapes, I created the desired at- 
mosphere. I was very fortunate in 
getting an excellent location on the 
main street in town. . 

I had already “discovered” Day- 
tona Beach as the place I wanted 
to be my home. Now it was time 
for Daytona Beach to discover me. 

I had a formal reception and in- 
vited all the leading people in the 
city to the “open house.” By using 
the Chamber of Commerce address- 
ograph, I was able to send an- 
nouncements, together with invita- 
tions to the reception, to all mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. 

With the help of the Chamber 


Community 


of Commerce, I obtained a list of 
50 of the most prominent men in 
the city. These men I personally 
called on and invited to the recep- 
tion. I have never received a more 
pleasant welcome from any group 
of men anywhere. I took occasion, 
of course, to tell them about my 
plans for the future. 

One of the biggest men in town 
took a distinct interest in my work 
and on the “invitation” visit turned 
over all his policies to me! These 
later resulted in a very nice sale. 
Since then, he has been one of my 
staunchest backers and a_ most 
valuable center of influence. There 
were also press releases about the 
opening. About 100 guests arrived 
for the reception, which was held 
in an adjoining office and handled 
by a local caterer. The service and 
refreshments were of the best and 
there was no doubt that my guests 
were impressed with the entire 
affair. 

The people who turned up for 
the reception started me out with 
a nucleus of prospects and centers 
of influence to work from. 

The next important thing was to 
make myself known in the commv- 
nity so that people would know who 
I was when I called on them. Ina 
small city people are more likely 
to do business with someone they 
know. Therefore, I mapped out 
various organizations that would 
not only give me personal satisfac- 
tion, but would be of assistance, 
prestige-wise. 

I became active with the Boy 
Scouts by becoming a scout master. 
In the Presbyterian Church I be 
came a deacon, treasurer of the 
Church Corporation, and president 
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By George 73. whale, Dr. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Daytona Beach 


of the Young Adults Group. I was 
offered a bid in the Kiwanis Club 
and have become active there as 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for underprivileged children. 
The Community Chest asked me to 
serve on the board of directors. The 
Red Cross invited me to become dis- 
trict chairman. These are only a 
few, and even though it cut into 
my time, I made excellent contacts. 
Being a veteran, I became active in 
veterans’ organizations, mainly the 
Disabled American Veterans, of 
which I am now treasurer for the 
State of Florida. One of the most 
important organizations in which 
I became active was the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where I worked 
on the membership committee. 
Through work on this committee I 
have welcomed many new business- 
men into town for the Chamber of 
Commerce — and eventually for 
George Lubke. Most important of 
all, however, in this way I was able 
to get in touch with a group of es- 


tablished businessmen. The result 
is that now most of my business is 
done with men from age 35 to 55. 

In coming out of the Army into 
a new part of the country and 
knowing only a mere handful of 
people, I really had to start from 
scratch. My manager and advisor 
was 90 miles away, so there was 
only one way to find out things— 
and that was to look them up my- 
self. I made mistakes, but learned 
more in one year by having to dig 
up and find things for myself than 
I had learned in three previous 
years in the business. It is much 
too easy to ask the supervisor, or 
general agent, for the answers to 
questions—and then forget them. 
When you buy all your own books 
and make your own library and dig 
out the answers to your own prob- 
lems—you remember the answers! 

One of the most important things 
in operating your own district of- 
fice is the arrangement of your own 
time. You must realize that you’re 


working for a living just as on a 
salary job, except that instead of 
working eight hours a day you 
have to work 12 or 14 to attain the 
goal you have set. Generally, I ar- 
range my entire week’s work on 
Monday mornings, so that I know 
where I am going to be each day 
of the week and what I am going 
to do each hour of the day. 

My day starts by arriving at the 
office at 8:30. Between 8:30 and 
9:00 I usually go over plans for 
that day and arrange them more 
carefully. The balance of the day 
is made up of working out Anala- 
graph plans, estate plans, and busi- 
ness insurance deals as well as call- 
ing on prospects and having them 
call on me at my office by appoint- 
ment. Between 5:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
I study for my C.L.U. examinations 
and read various publications. 

One of the strongest points in 
building prestige has been the fact 
that many of my clients come to 
my office to see me. There I can dis- 
cuss their various cases under much 
more favorable conditions than in 
their own offices or homes. In most 
of my cases I have to go out to 
take an Analagraph picture or 
estate plan, but in a majority of 
cases the presentation is made in 
my office. By having my client in 
my Office it not only shows him that 
I have a professional attitude, but 
also, it avoids the numerous inter- 
ruptions that a prospect always 
seems to have when you try to 
present a case at his office or home. 

One of the most productive 
prestige-building projects on which 
I embarked that first year was a 
Scout Circus in Daytona Beach— 
for the first time in the history of 
Daytona Beach. We filled the ball 
park to capacity. The newspapers 
were full of the Circus and, in the 
program, special mention was made 
of my being the general chairman. 
For weeks after this event I still 
had people coming up to me and 
making themselves known—to tell 
me how much they enjoyed the 
Scout Circus. 


Community Chest Parade 
I was active in planning and 
working out the details for the 
Community Chest Parade last year. 
This event was staged as the kick- 
off for the annual Community 
Chest campaign. Each organization 
affiliated with the Community 
Chest, as well as many of the busi- 
ness concerns, submitted a float— 
and it was a striking show that we 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Chedilinn a 
ANNUITY CONTRACTS 


VERY interesting but in- 

equable decision has re- 

cently been rendered by 
the Tax Court in connection with 
the evaluation of reciprocal joint 
and survivor annuity contracts for 
Federal estate tax purposes. 

It would appear that in 1929 and 
1930, Mary L. Pruyn and. her sis- 
ter, Nellie K. Pruyn, purchased 
four joint and survivor annuities. 
The contracts were non-partici- 
pating, and contained no refund, 
cash or loan value features. The 
sole obligation of the insurance 
companies was to pay the annuity 
income until the death of the sur- 
vivor of the two sisters. Mary died 
on December 20, 1943, at which 
time her sister was over 86 years 
of age. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue included in the decedent’s 
gross estate the single premium re- 
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placement cost on the date of dece- 
dent’s death of her one-half inter- 
est in all four annuity contracts, 
and the Tax Court has upheld the 
Commissioner in a decision dated 
May 12, 1949. 

The Court’s reasoning might be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) That in purchasing an an- 
nuity payable to herself for life and 
thereafter to a survivor, the dece- 
dent made a transfer intended to 
take effect at death within the 
meaning of Section 811l(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(2) That the Commissioner did 
not attempt to tax any part of the 
payment made by the sister, nor 
indeed, anything more than the ac- 
tuarial value of the additional right 
acquired by the sister upon the 
decedent’s death. For this, it seems 
obvious, the sister paid nothing, 
since she continued to receive the 


By _ SL 
Whorton 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


annuity for which her own funds 
had been used, and would continue 
to receive it for the contemplated 
period of the remainder of her life, 
Thus, neither what was given by 
the sister nor received by the dece- 
dent can be conceived of as consid- 
eration of any value whatever in 
money or money’s worth for dece- 
dent’s transfer. 

(3) That the disposition by both 
sisters to each other was clearly 
testamentary as there was no at- 
tempt on the part of either to exact 
from the other a fair price for 
their respective conveyances, being 
a family arrangement for the dis- 
position of property for the benefit 
of their joint estates and for the 
protection of themselves in differ- 
ent expectancies of life. 

(4) That the valuation of annv- 
ity contracts based upon the re 
placement cost at the death of the 
decedent was proper and reasona- 
ble. The fact that not all insurance 
companies were prepared to issue 
comparable contracts seemed incon- 
sequential in view of the presence 
in the record of evidence of what 
would have been the cost for simi- 
lar contracts made by companies 
prepared to enter into identical 
arrangements. 

This case is of especial interest 
by reason of the fact that three of 
the judges disagreed with the ma- 
jority of the Court in several re 
spects. 

Judge Murdock agreed that some 
amount should be included in the 
decedent’s gross estate, but agreed 
with Judge Arundell on the ques 
tion of valuation. 

Judge Arundell was of the opit- 
ion that the measure of the value 
of the survivorship annuity is no 
the cost of an annuity for the sur- 
vivor purchased on the date of 
death of the decedent and immedi- 
ately after her death, but what the 
decedent would have paid prior t 
her death and on the date of her 
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death for a policy payable to her 
sister for the latter’s life provided 
she should survive the decedent. He 
quotes from the Tax Court’s deci- 
sion in the Estate of William J. 
Higgs: “The transferred property 
was not an annuity for the life of 
the widow, but was a survivorship 
annuity payable to her for that 
part of her life after his death, 
upon condition that she survive 
him.” What is taxed in the instant 
case is the cost of a single life an- 
nuity, which does not take into con- 
sideration the factor of survivor- 
ship. As the cost of such a single 
life policy is in excess of the cost 
of a survivorship policy, the meth- 
od of valuation adopted by the Com- 
missioner and approved by the ma- 
jority was, in Judge Arundell’s 
opinion, wrong. 

Judge Johnson dissented in the 
following language: “Each sister 
purchased by a payment of half the 
premiums not only a joint annuity 
during the joint lives of the two 
but also a survivor annuity con- 
tingent upon survival. Obviously 
only one of them could benefit from 
this latter right, but each paid for 
the chance and each acquired it by 
contract from third parties. Of 
course, what the decedent bought 
was worthless ‘in the light of facts 
known as of decedent’s death’, but 
so is a fire insurance policy if the 
premises covered are unburned at 
its expiration. I fail to see in the 
ripening of the survivor’s right 
here by the happening of the con- 
tingency any ‘disposition’ of it by 
decedent that was testamentary or 
otherwise. The right was contrac- 
tural in its origin, and dying first, 
decedent never even acquired it so 
that she could not transmit it by 
death.” 

Of course, Judge Johnson is cor- 
rect in his reasoning and the other 
members of the Court are in error. 
This opinion may be proved in a 
most simple manner by merely 
breaking down the purchase price 
of an annuity into its component 
parts. But before doing this, it 
might be advisable to analyze the 
purchase of a joint and survivor 
annuity under two circumstances 
where the contracts are not bought 
on a reciprocal basis as in the pres- 
ent case. 

(1) Assume that Mr. A pur- 
chases a joint and survivor annuity 
involving both himself and his wife. 
As the purchaser, he reserves the 
entire annuity income for himself 
during his remaining lifetime, and 
provides that Mrs. A shall receive 
the income only in the event she 


survives him. Naturally, in such a 
case, there is a transfer taking ef- 
fect at the death of Mr. A, if Mrs. 
A survives him, as she paid nothing 
whatsoever for the right to receive 
the annuity income after Mr. A’s 
death. 

(2) Assume that Mr. A contem- 
plates the purchase of an immediate 
life annuity payable to himself for 
his remaining lifetime with no re- 
fund or survivorship privileges. At 
age 65, for $1,000 a year annuity, 
the cost would be about $12,766. 
Upon learning of this contemplated 
purchase, Mrs. A decides that she 
would like to use her own funds, 
not contributed by Mr. A, to pay 
the difference between such an an- 
nuity and a joint and survivor an- 
nuity, so as to obtain the same in- 
come for herself in the event Mr. 
A were to predecease her. Assuming 
Mrs. A is also age 65, the addi- 
tional cost would be about $5,366. 
Certainly, in this case, there would 
be no transfer taking effect at the 
death of Mr. A, if Mrs. A were to 
survive him, as she had paid the 
entire cost for the right to receive 
the survivorship annuity out of her 
own funds. 


Four Factors 

While not exactly true from an 
actuarial standpoint, nevertheless, 
the purchase price of a joint and 
survivor annuity is composed of 
four factors: 

(1) The cost of one-half the in- 
come based on A’s_ expectancy, 
without refund or survivorship. 

(2) The cost of one-half the in- 
come based on B’s_ expectancy, 
without refund or survivorship. 

(3) The cost of a deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity for one-half the 
income based on the expectancy 
that A will survive B. 

(4) The cost of a deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity for one-half the 
income based on the expectancy 
that B will survive A. 

With these factors in mind, it 
becomes quite simple to view the 
present case of the Pruyn sisters 
and their purchase of reciprocal 
joint and survivor annuities, so- 
called. 

Assume, merely for the purpose 
of illustration, that both sisters 
were age 65 when the annuities 
were purchased, and that present 
annuity rates were in force. 

In order to purchase a joint and 
survivor annuity of $1,000 a year, 
the cost would be about $19,320. 
An immediate life annuity for $500 
a year for each sister would cost 
about $7,560, or $15,120 for both 


sisters. Hence, the survivorship 
cost would be in the neighborhood 
of $4,200. 

Next, assume, that each sister 
paid $9,660 (one-half of $19,320), 
and each received $500 a year for 
their joint lifetimes. Keep in mind 
that each sister could have pur- 
chased an annuity of $500 a year 
for $7,560 (one-half of $15,120), 
but each paid an additional $2,100 
(one-half of $4,200) for the right 
to acquire the full $1,000 a year if 
the other sister were to die first. 

Which of the following state- 
ments would appear logical? 

(1) Each sister purchased her 
own right to receive the survivor- 
ship annuity if the other sister pre- 
deceased her. 

(2) Each sister purchased the 
other’s right to receive the sur- 
vivorship annuity if she prede- 
ceased the other sister. 

Certainly, the first is logical, the 
second is illogical. 

Naturally, there would be a vari- 
ation in these figures if. the two 
annuitants were not exactly of the 
same age. For example, if one sis- 
ter were age 65 and the other age 
75 when the annuity was pur- 
purchased, the cost of a joint in- 
come of $1,000 a year would be 
about $17,190 at present rates, 
while two separate annuities of 
$500 each, without refund or sur- 
vivorship, would be about $12,830 
($7,560 at age 65 and $5,270 at age 
75). Hence, the survivorship fac- 
tor would cost $4,360. 

In such a case, if the sisters were 
each to have paid $8,595 (one-half 
of $17,190), then the older sister 
would have contributed more than 
her share of the cost. However, 
it could not be said that she paid 
for the full cost of the survivorship 
annuity for the younger sister, who 
would still have paid $1,035 (the 
excess of $8,595 over $7,569) for 
this survivorship privilege. 

In this case, it might be said that 
something of value passed of a tes- 
tamentary nature from the older 
sister to the younger sister, that is, 
if the older sister were the first to 
die, but if the younger sister were 
to predecease the older sister, it is 
difficult to see how anything of 
value would pass by reason of her 
death. 

At any rate, in no case could it 
be said that the sister who dies first 
leaves the entire survivorship an- 
nuity factor to the sister who sur- 
vives, as the Tax Court has held. 

Going back to the decision of the 
Tax Court, some of the reasons 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 


IN REVIEW... 


HE fact that there are 78 mil- 

lion life insurance policyholders 
in the United States may be con- 
sidered overwhelming evidence as 
to the wide public approval of the 
management and services provided 
by the life insurance companies, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, told the annual conference of 
the Combination Companies held 
recently at Virginia Beach. He 
paraphrased the once-popular play 
title by saying that “Seventy- 
eight Million Americans Can’t Be 
Wrong.” 

“At no time in the history of this 
country has there been greater 
need of the service afforded by life 
insurance,” said Mr. Taylor. “No 
longer do we have to be concerned 
about a prospective applicant’s ac- 
ceptance of the soundness or jus- 
tification of life insurance. Our 
problem today is to fit the life in- 
surance program to the needs of 
the individual applicant and try 
to sell him an adequate amount of 
life insurance. And that our 
field forces are being thoroughly 
trained to do in an _ effective 
manner.” 

The most important task that 
faces life insurance in America at 
this time, in Mr. Taylor’s opinion, 
is to safeguard the heritage of 
good-will by concentrating upon 
still better management, especi- 
ally in behalf of holding costs at 
the lowest possible point, main- 
taining high standards of service, 
and continuing the education of 
the public. 

He pointed out that there has 
been no tendency to monopoly in 
the business, and that the anti- 
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trust laws, whether State or Fed- 
eral, need cause no fears. He also 
urged broad support of every ef- 
fort to improve and strengthen 
state supervision. 

“The business stands today at 
the peak of its performance and 
the peak of public acceptance,” he 
concluded. “We have never had 
better or more conservative man- 
agement in the business as a 
whole. We have never observed 
higher ethical standards in home 
office and field. I believe the men 
and women in life insurance today 
will hold the great gains we have 
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made and move on to greater 
achievement. This is our obliga- 
tion to the institution of life in- 
surance.” 


Recruiting Results 

College graduates have a record 
of “success” as lfe insurance 
agents wnich is superior to the rec- 
ord of tnose wno did not complete a 
coliege education, it has been shown 
in tne latest researcn report pub- 
lished by the Agency Management 
Association. 

Recruiting Results refutes the 
belief long held that college men 
are not desirable recruits. The re- 
port studies the survival and pro- 
duction of men recruited in the first 
half of 1947 by 24 companies op- 
erating in the United States and 12 
companies operating in Canada. 
Only ordinary agents’ without 
previous life insurance selling ex- 
perience are considered. 

Other important changes of this 
report include a verification of the 
association’s aptitude index as a 
valid guide to prediction of success. 
In the large companies operating in 
the United States, men who scored 
A on the aptitude index are su- 
perior to others. 

Dr. S. Rains Wallace, director of 
research, has pointed out that, in 
this report, in order to allow for 
company differences, a “successful” 
agent has been defined as one who 
survives for at least 12 months and 
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has an average production above 
the median of the inexperienced 
12-month survivors in his own 
company. 

In the relation of financing to 
performance, it was found that 
men on commissions only have a 
higher survival rate than those 
financed by advance or salary in all 
income requirement groups except 
the lowest (monthly income re- 
quired less than $176). On the 
other hand, agents on commissions 
have a lower proportion of “suc- 
cess” than those who are financed. 


Institute of Actuaries 


ISSOLUTION of the Amer- 
D ican Institute of Actuaries 
at its recent meeting in Chi- 
cago was the final step in the 
formation of the new Society of 
Actuaries. Action by the institute 
followed a similar vote by the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America at a 
prior meeting in New York City, 
N. Y. More than 350 members of 
the institute attended the meeting. 
One formal paper, “A Revised 
American Remarriage Table” was 
presented by A. M. Niessen of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A number of technical papers 
presented at the fall meeting of 
the Institute were discussed by the 
members. Thomas Irvine, of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, discussing a 
paper on persistency by G. E. Can- 
non, stated that the selection and 
training of agents is the most im- 
portant influence on persistency. 
According to an AMA study re- 
cently completed, the writing agent 
has more effect on persistency than 
subsequent economic conditions or 
efforts to keep the business in 
force after it is issued. 

Interest rates on life insurance 
company investments are not likely 
tc change much in the next few 
years according to E. M. McCon- 
ney, president, Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, in the informal dis- 
cussion of current topics. He 
pointed out that the yield on sev- 
eral important kinds of invest- 
ments are anchored by the Federal 
Government or its instrumentali- 
ties. Not only long term Treasury 
bonds but guaranteed mortgages 
and tax exempt State and munici- 
pal securities are pegged by gov- 
ernment financial and tax policies. 

Discussing the same topic, A. N. 
Guertin, actuary of the American 
Life Convention, reported recent 
leveling of mortgage yields and 
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agreed that no substantial increase 
in investment returns is in sight. 
He discussed the advantages of 
strengthening reserves on older 
policies to prevent an unfavorable 
trend of earnings later. 

C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice- 
president, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, discussing the type of new 
business being written, stated that 
the trend was definitely toward 
lower premium plans of insurance. 
Term policies, particularly de- 
creasing term, showed the greatest 
increase by volume. followed by 
whole life, while the sale of en- 
dowment plans has decreased. 
Term insurance, including riders, 
accounted for 25 per cent of the 
1948 production. Less money in 
the hands of the public and the 
lower purchasing power of the 
dollar were factors contributing 
to this trend, Mr. Tookey stated. 

D. N. McCormick, assistant ac- 
tuary, London Life, reported a sim- 
ilar trend to lower premium plans 
of insurance. In spite of a lower 
premium per thousand of insur- 
ance, the average premium per 
policy rose from $68 in 1943 to 
$92 in 1948, he said. 


Smaller Company Problems 
Following the closing session 
of the institute a forum was held 
devoted to the problems of smaller 
companies. Approximately 200 





were in attendance at this meeting 
at which W. F. Poorman, presi- 
dent, Central Life, served as chair- 
man. 

H. R. Lawson, actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, 
stated in speaking of the selection 
and training of men for actuarial 
work that an effective procedure 
was to bring in young men and 
rotate them in various depart- 
ments, including some where 
supervisory experience may be 
gained. It is essential to give them 
an overall picture of what the 
actuarial department and the com- 
pany as a whole are engaged in, 
though it is easy to forget this. 
3ecause there is a limited oppor- 
tunity for a young man to show 
capacity for leadership in the 
early years of his association with 
the company it is wise to encourage 
him to take an interest in outside 
activities, Mr. Lawson said. This 
not only helps keep the man happy 
but may bring to light otherwise 
unrevealed potentialities. 


Avoid Overtime Work 


W. J. Rupert, vice-president and 
actuary, Minnesota Mutual, said 
that it was desirable to employ a 
sufficient number of young men in 
order to avoid overtime work and 
thereby allow them time to study 
for the actuarial examinations. 
Some of these jobs would ordi- 
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NEW YORK LIFE PROMOTIONS 
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A. H. THIEMANN 


narily be filled by girls, he stated. 

Other topics discussed included 
procedures for obtaining certain 
annual statement and reserve valu- 
ation information, punched card 
methods appropriate at different 
stages of a company’s growth, and 
problems to be considered in se- 
lecting limits of retention. 

The generous participation in 
the discussions brought out much 
useful information on each of the 
topics. The hope was expressed 
that the Society of Actuaries will 
sponsor similar forum discussions. 
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DAVID C. BEVAN 


Richard K. Paynter, Jr., has 
been designated financial vice- 
president of the New York Life, 
and David C. Bevan has been 
elected treasurer, it has been 
announced by George L. Harri- 
son, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Paynter had previously been 
vice-president and_ treasurer, 
and Mr. Bevan had been an as- 
sistant vice-president. 

Mr. Harrison also announced 
the appointment of John H. 
Lane as an assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and A. H. Thiemann as an 
assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Lane had been director of 
branch office administration 
and Mr. Thiemann had been an 
assistant secretary in charge of 
public relations. 


Government Life Insurance 


With the publication of a book 
entitled “An Analysis of “Govern- 
ment Life Insurance” by Dan M. 
McGill, the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education has 
initiated a series of special insur- 
ance studies, each presenting the 
results of a thorough research in a 
specific area. This series, as is the 
case with the Foundation’s “Lec- 
tures” series, is published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 

The McGill book is an analytical 


JOHN H. LANE 


study of the program under which 
the Federal Government, from 
World War I to the present, has 
made life insurance available to 
members of the military and naval 
services. Motivating factors are 
outlined, also the forces that have 
influenced the program’s subse 
quent development. Important 
policy and statutory provisions are 
analyzed, and significant features 
are set forth. The subject of divi- 
dends is fully explored, and atten- 
tion is focused on the substantial 
subsidy conferred on the insurance 
program through government ab 
sorption of all mortality and dis- 
ability claims traceable to the extra 
hazards of military service, the 
government’s assumption of all ad- 
ministrative expenses, the _ isst- 
ance to the insurance trust funds 
of special government securities 
bearing preferential rates of inter- 
est, and the exemption of the pre 
gram from taxation. Development 
of various phases of United States 
Governmént Life Insurance has 
been traced in order to indicate the 
pattern which National Service 
Life Insurance may be expected to 
follow. 


Overweight as Death Hazard 

Overweight has become an it 
creasing death hazard in_ recent 
years, according to an analysis of 
one life insurance company’s e* 
perience. 

Results of this study were pre 
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sented to the 60th annual meeting 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
held recently at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York by B. Franklin 
Blair, associate actuary, and Law- 
rence W. Haines, research as- 
sistant, of the Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia. 

Covering nearly 10,000 deaths 
between 1937 and 1947 under 
policies issued between 1920 and 
1945, the results indicate that there 
have been changes in mortality in 
relation to build since a 1937 study 
of the same company and a 1928 
inter-company study. 

In the intervening years, the 
relative mortality has generally 
improved on underweights and has 
become worse on the moderate 
overweights. 

It was also shown by Mr. Blair 
and Mr. Haines that the increased 
deaths among extreme under- 
weights which were evident 10 and 
20 years ago were almost entirely 
due to pneumonia and influenza 
deaths. Since then, modern tech- 
niques in the treatment of infecti- 
ous respiratory diseases and pre- 
cautions in selection of risks, ap- 


pear to have eliminated entirely 
the extreme underweight death 
bulge. 


In the current study, it is shown 
that underweights all showed a 
death rate lower than the expected 
while all overweights of 8 pounds 
or more above standard showed 
higher than the expected death 
rate. Those 23 to 52 pounds over 
standard weight showed a death 
rate nearly one-third higher than 
expected. 


Planning Service 

The new life insurance planning 
and coordinating service, “Design 
for Security,” produced and copy- 
righted by the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Springfield, has brought 
enthusiastic endorsement by agents, 
general agents and insurance own- 
ers. Publicity has been with- 
held until the printed matter and 
the service procedure could be 
tested by field use. It was first in- 
troduced at regional seminars con- 
ducted last February. Letters en- 
dorsing the plan have been received 
from agents and policyholders, and 
sales are resulting in many cases 
with the help of the program. 

Encased in a zipper ring-binder, 
the service covers an agent’s needs 
from the first interview to presen- 
tation of the finished audit. In- 
cluded in the binder are visual pre- 
approach pieces based on several 


different sales appeals: savings 
effected by life insurance planning, 
the value of programming to. con- 
serve insurance dollars, the advan- 
tage of securing the most liberal 
and elastic clauses from all policies 
owned, and two hypothetical insur- 
ance estates modeled on a $30,000, 
and a $50,000 estate. 


Income Use on Up-Swing 


Almost $640,000,000 of life in- 
surance benefits paid in the United 
States in 1948 were used to set up 
continuing income for policyholders 
and beneficiaries, rather than to be 
taken as lump sum settlement, the 


Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
This was the largest amount ever 
used in this way in a single year. 

These funds represented 42% of 
all ordinary and group insurance 
death benefits and matured endow- 
ment payments. 

Eight years prior, in 1940, the 
total of benefits used to set up in- 
come plans was only $380,000,000. 
In 1920, it was $20,000,000 or about 
5% of available benefits. 


Keep It Simple 
A plea for simplification of the 
policy contract, of the annual state- 
ment, of the many “forms” the 


HE’S NEVER 
BEEN DEAD 


To some men, nothing is real but 

the things that happen personally to them. 
They can imagine being sick because 
they've been sick. But dead? Well.... 


That's why such men will listen to a disability 
insurance idea when they won't 
entertain a life insurance thought seriously. 


That's also why every Occidental agent 
is equipped with a complete line 
of disability insurance. More sales! 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


"We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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public is called upon to sign and, 
most particularly, in the letters 
which go out to the public from 
agency and Home Offices, is made 
by Clifford B. Reeves, second vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of 
New York. 

In an article entitled “Keep It 
Simple!”, in the June issue of the 
C.L.U. Journal, Mr. Reeves points 
out that “our business is closely 
allied with the financial welfare and 
security of the average American 
family, and we owe every such fam- 
ily, a clear accounting of our stew- 
ardship—in terms they can under- 
stand.” 

The life insurance business, like 
most others in America today, has 
developed a_ technical language 
which is so unintelligible to the 
public that it endangers the good 
public relations we are striving to 
develop, he added. 

Declaring that “people grow sus- 
picious of things they can’t com- 
prehend,” Mr. Reeves said that “no 
man fights to defend what he 
doesn’t understand.” 

Mr. Reeves doesn’t neglect to 
give the life insurance salesman a 


word of warning. He cautions the 
agent to screen his sales talks to 
eliminate all technical terms, so as 
to leave nothing but simple words 
of common usage that anyone can 
comprehend. “Let’s keep it simple,” 
he urges. “If our policyholders 
understand the purpose of their life 
insurance and what it means to 
them and their families, and if 
they clearly understand the funda- 
mentals of the operation of their 
companies, they will value their life 
insurance programs more highly. 
Moreover, they will trust us and 
fight for us if demagogues attack 


” 


us, 
Citizens Committee 


Julian S. Myrick, former vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, has been appointed spe- 
cial assistant to the chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Mr. Myrick’s ap- 
pointment was hailed by Dr. Robert 
L. Johnson, national chairman of 
the committee and President of 
Temple University, in a statement 
made public at a luncheon given by 





United States Life’s Agency in Hawaii Opens Own Building 


Cornelius V. Starr, guiding genius of almost innumerable organ- 
izations—both in and outside of the insurance business—around the 
world, and Paul V. McNutt, general counsel and a director of the 
United States Life, were guests of honor at the gala opening of the 
Brainard & Black Building in Honolulu recently. Brainard & Black, 
Ltd., was appointed territorial general agents for the United States 
Life in Hawaii in 1938 and, since that time, has built up a hard- 
hitting staff of full time underwriters. The agency now has an 
impressive total of $33,000,000 of life insurance in force. 


The new streamlined building, demanded by the agency's rapid 
expansion, is conveniently located and is equipped with a complete 
system of air conditioning and sound control. 


Pictured above are Mr. McNutt, Scott B. Brainard, president of 
Brainard & Black, and Mr. Starr, who is a director of the United 


States Life. 
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committee officials in Mr. Myrick’s 
honor recently at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club of New York. Dr 
Johnson’s statement follows: 

“We are proud indeed to have 
Mr. Myrick, former vice-president 
of the Mutual Life of New York, 
associated with us. We know that, 
through his energetic cooperation 
and broad influence, we are certain 
of enlisting in our cause not only 
leaders in the insurance field 
throughout the country but men 
and women prominent in other 
groups. 

“By character, personality and 
experience Mr. Myrick is unusually 
qualified to assume the important 
role he has consented to play in 
carrying on the work of the Citizens 
Committee. 

“It is this committee’s task to 
conduct a program of public infor- 
mation in support of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Or. 
ganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, headed by for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover. 

“The Hoover Commission has pre- 
sented Congress and the Nation 
with a vitally-needed blueprint for 
economical and efficient govern- 
ment. At a conservative estimate, 
$3 to $4 billions a year can be saved 
in the operation of the executive 
branch by the elimination of dupli- 
cation, overlapping and waste. In 
this time of crisis, America simply 
cannot afford to pay the toll exacted 
by lack of organization in govern- 
ment.” 


NIU 
TLIO 


LONG with the “economic read- 
justment” that is taking place 
all over the country—though much 
more slowly in the South and 
Southwest than on the East Coast 
or the Pacific Coast—there is a re- 
evaluation of agency forces by com- 
panies below the Mason and Dixon 
Line. In a few States, notably 
Texas, the boom that eventuated 
from the war still continues—al- 
though no longer for war-born rea- 
sons. In most, however, there is at 
least some slacking off in the head- 
long pace of inflated commerce. 
During the war years, and imme- 
diately afterward, a large number 
of new life insurance companies 
sprang up in the South and South- 
west. Not many of them started 
with any great amount of capital 
and surplus. For that reason, agents 
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were sought in the highways and 
byways. Manpower was still scarce. 
No real amount of training was 
given to field forces. Policies of 
many of the smaller companies were 
not devised along “orthodox” lines, 
since competition was such as to 
make every newcomer take advan- 
tage of any possible sales help. 
Often, the agents were more spe- 
cialty-salesmen than they were pro- 
fessional life underwriters. Service, 
at least occasionally, was secondary 
to immediate commissions. The com- 
panies, in a few instances, went at 
the business as though it meant the 
production and sale of desk sets, 
compacts or costume jewelry. Or- 
ganization practices were not al- 
ways all that could be desired. 

Now, the pressure of “economic 
readjustment” is making itself felt 
and agents who were not properly 
trained, or who were connected 
with “business-hungry” small com- 
panies, are beginning to feel 
the pinch. Furthermore, companies 
themselves are scrutinizing agents 
much more closely as to talent po- 
tentials and fitness for continuing 
service to the business and to pol- 
icvholders. For both reasons, a 
weeding-out process is going on and 
the man, who expects to continue to 
make a good living as a life insur- 
ance salesman in the South and 
Southwest, is daily being faced 
with the knowledge that he must 
more and more seek life insurance 
education and training. 

As to the very small companies 
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that came on the scene under vari- 
ous non-rigorous State statutes, it 
can be expected that not all of them 
will endure. Unless we run into a 
sudden and disastrous depression, 
there will be no clean sweep of the 
less-sturdy companies; but there 
probably will be a kind of slow and 
gradual elimination process, much 
the same as that which is already 
taking place among the agency 
forces. Those, who take a long- 
range attitude toward the life in- 
surance business of the South and 
Southwest, feel that the overall re- 
sults will benefit both the public 
and the whole institution of life 
insurance. 

Where the public may lose on life 
insurance stock investments, there 
may be some carping and some ad- 
verse reaction, but that is to be 
expected anytime venture capital is 
put at »isk in any kind of enter- 
prise, «ssuming that the enter- 
prise, for one reason or another, 
fails of its goal. By far the largest 
share of the life insurance business 
is on a legal reserve basis and thus, 
in all probability, the policyholder 
can be sure of proper payment un- 
der his contract. If he is also a 
stockholder, it is not impossible 
that his stock investment will suffer 
in some instances. However, the 
legal reserve aspect of the policies 
will go far toward retention of that 
public confidence in life insurance 
which rose to its greatest height as 
a result of the experiences from 
1930 to 1937. 
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Yes, it’s in the well-known “BAG” 


...the APP, that is... 


when you explain 


POSTAL LIFES 
QUADRUPLE 
PROTECTION 


to your prospect . . . and what's 


more .. . It’s easy to sell! 
LOOK! 
Not One — Not Two — 
But THREE TIMES 


the basic policy. 


Contact any POSTAL General 


Agent or the Home Office 


ROY A. FOAN 


Director of Agencies 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51) FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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CANADA 


PUT MUTUAL 


E have, at hand, the results 

of a survey begun in 1945 on 
the production and survival of new 
Canadian life insurance agents. It 
was conducted by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and is entitled “Canadian 
Recruiting and Results, 1945 and 
1946.” The results may be of 
direct interest to Americans in the 
same field. 

The report is based on the results 
of 2387 life insurance agents em- 
ployed by 26 companies in 1945; 
and 2149 agents employed by 23 
companies in 1946; and embraces 
the progress of these agents up to 
the end of March last year. The re- 
port itemizes the following eight 
points: 

(1) The survival rate for inex- 
perienced ordinary agents was 
lower than that for experienced re- 
cruits in the 1945 group. Of those 
inexperienced agents contracted in 
1946, 52.8 per cent survived for 12 
months while 69 per cent of the ex- 
perienced agents survived. 

(2) With regard to the 1945 
group, a tendency was noted toward 
a lower average production in the 
second year. 

(3) Late terminations were fre- 
quent. The production of these late 
terminators (even for those who 
terminated after two years’ ser- 
vice) was so low as to indicate that 
the companies need more and 





The noted American sculptor Paul Manship is pictured in his 
Lanesville, Mass., studio, putting the final touches on a small work- 
ing model of his statue of John Hancock. The finished statue, which 
will be larger than life sized, will be placed on the main floor of the 
new home office of the John Hancock Mutual in Boston. Mr. Manship 
goes to Florence, Italy, this summer to supervise the work of 


casting the statue in bronze. 


earlier termination rather than less. 

(4) Judged on a two-year basis, 
one out of every three men who 
scored “A” on the aptitude index 
succeeded. A successful agent is de- 
fined in the survey as one who sur- 
vived for at least 24 months and 
produced at a rate which exceeded 
the median production of all new 
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GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES . 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 
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GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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12-month survivors in his own com- 
pany). As against this, only one 
out of every five “B” men, one out 
of every “C” men and one out of 
every 10 “D” and “E” men were 
successful. 

(5) Companies have a remark- 
ably good record of keeping men 
whose production is satisfactory. 
Of the 1051 men who terminated 
during the first two years, only 6.7 
per cent had maintained a satisfac- 
tory production level. 

(6) In the 1945 group, while 
young men (below age 26) were in- 
ferior in performance to older men, 
young recruits who scored “A” on 
the aptitude index surpassed or 
equaled the performance of all 
older men who scored below “A.” 
The survey also showed that men 
between 30 and 45 years of age had 
better performance. However in 
the 1946 group, fewer recruits un- 
der 26 survived one year, and this 
resulted despite the fact that a 
larger proportion of the young 1946 
recruits scored “A” on the aptitude 
index. 

(7) New recruits in the 1946 
group whose most recent occupation 
had been that of salesman or those 
who reported some previous out- 
side selling experience did not differ 
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appreciably from others. However, 
those who reported at least two 
years of previous selling experience 
were definitely superior to those 
who reported less than two years. 
(8)Based on the 1946 group 
data, men who were compensated by 
commissions only had a better sur- e 
vival rate than those financed by ad- 
vances or salary. However, the 
financed men were definitely supe- 


rior in terms of production and CHARLES 
success. 

The above results were obtained F. 
from data relating to aptitude in- 
dex score, sex, age, previous occu- WILLIAMS 


pation, duration of outside selling 

experience, nature of compensation, 

province and size of city or popula- 

tion of working territory. * 
The report says that it is for the 

use of member companies’ home of- 

fices only. On this point we have a 

suggestion to make. Would it not 

be a good idea to publicize the facts, 

as they were found, so that capable 











his young men who, today, are looking 

ork- for a career might study their pos- 

ich sible chances = life insurance? Charles F. Williams, president of the Western and Southern 
the Only recently, Leighton Foster, of Life, Cincinnati, recently celebrated two birthdays on the same day. 

ship the Canadian Life Officers Associa- Mr. Williams’ 76th birthday and the Western and Southern’s 61st 
of tion, had an excellent article in the birthday gave to his many friends ample reason for warm con- 

Financial Post (a Canadian busi- gratulatory messages, which poured in from all varts of the country. 
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ness weekly) on insurance as a 
career. 

The only understandable account 
of the results of the survey, outlined 
above appeared in Canadian Insur- 
ance, as far as we know. This is a 
magazine whose distribution is 
within the trade. 

If the material were written to 
appeal to the business sections of 
several key daily newspapers, there 
is a possibility that it might tend 
to draw into the field a large num- 
ber of men who do not know that 
they have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for selling life insurance. 


MAA 8 


ORGANIZATIONS 


UUM ATT 


NALU—Carrol M. Shanks, pres- 
ident of the Prudential, Newark, 
and Robert O. Bickel, CLU, million 
dollar producer for the National 
Life of Vermont at Cedar Rapids, 
are the first main session speakers 
to be named for the program of 
the 60th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Sept. 12-16, announces Fred 
H. White, CLU, agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Buffalo, and chairman of 
the NALU convention program 
committee. Both of these speakers 
will address the opening session 
on Sept. 15. 

Twelve of the country’s success- 
ful producers of life insurance 





A. A. McKINNIE 


A. A. MeKinnie, instructor 
at New Trier Township High 
School, in suburban Winnetka, 
Ill., has been named to fill the 
newly-created position of exec- 
utive secretary of the Society 
of Actuaries. Purpose of the 
position, Society officials ex- 
plained, is to handle many of 
the administrative details of 
the organization that were for- 
merly handled by the secre- 
taries of its two predecessor 
organizations. Also, a_ liaison 
program with colleges and uni- 
versities will be inaugurated, 
designed to find and develop 
students with appropriate tal- 
ents for actuarial careers. 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





> Se Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Established 1906 


BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 


Lee competitive rates and plans, 
“% along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
..seea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 
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sales have been selected to par. 
ticipate in the National Sales 
Seminar on Sept. 15 which will be 
staged as a highlight of the con. 
vention program. The 1949 semi- 
nar will be a double-barrelled pro- 
gram staged in the form of two 
panels conducted by successfy] 
agents, representing a complete 
cross section of the nation’s top 
life insurance talent, who have 
been selected by the program con- 
mittee from hundreds. of recom- 
mendations submitted by members 
from all over the country. Mr. 
White will preside at the session. 

The first pane] will have for its 
theme, “The Things I Do to Keep 
Up My Mental Attitude,” and 
George Montgomery, agent for the 
Great National Life in Houston, 
well known as a successful pro- 
ducer and association platform 
speaker in the South, will act as 
its moderator. 

Four outstanding field produc- 
ers, each speaking on a specific 
phase of the theme, will lead the 
discussions. In the order of their 
appearance on the slate they are 
Nathan P. Paulus, agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual in Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and a life and qualify- 
ing member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table; Ann S&S. _ Liston, 
Northwestern Mutual’s leading 
woman producer, who hails from 
South Bend, Ind.; Leonard H. 
Morgan, one of the Provident Mv- 
tual’s outstanding agents in York, 
Pa.; and Stanley L. Block, whose 
notable field record has distin- 
guished him as an agent with 
Commonwealth Life in Louisville. 

The second panel will include 
another slate of potent speakers, 
taking as their theme, “The Idea 
Which Has Meant the Most to Me 
in Securing Business.” Russell H. 
Moore, an advanced life under- 
writer for the Mutual Benefit of 
Lansing, whose effectiveness as 4 
speaker is well known through- 
out many associations in several 
States, wil] serve as moderator. 

The speakers who will appear 
on this section of the National 
Sales Seminar program will in- 
clude Andrew J. Elder, CLU, 4 
leading field man for the London 
Life in Toronto, Canada, who in 
two years has written $3,100,000 
and who has qualified as a life 
member for the Million Dollar 
Round Table; Howard J. Crofts, 
CLU, Toronto, for the past ten 
years a master member of the Lon- 
don Life’s Production Club; R. 
Edwin Wood, CLU, San Francisco, 
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par- | who has won numerous honors college trustees and American So- Saturday, Sept. 17 
Sales — with the Phoenix Mutual during ciety, CLU, directors’ dinner. 1:00 P.M.—Meeting of new 
ill be § his 20 years of consistent produc- . ' board of trustees, NALU. 
con. | tion; Cornelius by Scheid, one of Wednesday, Sept. 14 “i uescgegiae 
semi. | the New York Life’s star agents 9:3 M.—Meeting ss ; 
eal in Cleveland; and Elsie Doyle, Pits Bron ae catalies Million Dollar Round Table— 
+ two EE life and qualifying member of 4:00 P.M.—American Society, The 1949 Convention of the Million 
»ssful | NALU’s Women’s Quarter Million CLU, directors. . Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
plete — Dollar Round Table and a well- 7:30 P.M—American College tional Association of Life Under- 
s top | known platform speaker, agent for and American Society, CLU, dine "ters will be held at the Nether- 
have | the Union Central in Cincinnati. ner and conferment exercises. land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Sant. 
com- The complete convention pro- 16-19, immediately following the 
2com- | gram follows: Thursday, Sept. 15 close of the 60th annual conven- 
nbers 9:15 AM—O ‘am a} tion of the NALU, announces Pau! 
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and — trustees (all day). 2:00 P.M.—National sales semi- NALU Convention beginning Sep- 
r the nar; general agents’ and man- tember 15, and especially the 
—_ Tuesday, Sept. 13 agers’ meeting; American Society, MfiJlion Dollar Round Table hour 
F se 10:00 A.M.—NALU committee CLU, forum. ee on the following day. 
meetings; American Society, CLU, 6:30 P.M.—Company'_ dinner The tentative time schedule for 
ct as directors. meetings. ; : this year’s meeting is as follows: 
2:00 P.M—NALU committee , 19:00 P.M.—President’s recep- Thursday, Sept. 15—Opening of 
odue- meetings; American college trus- tion and ball. general sessions of NALU annual 
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hose Fifty-Fifth Year of | = : a case the Penn Mutual wrote in 1849, the 
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br: Dependable Service | asking for special rates. and saying of the prospect 
clude ‘dive sale tr ddecadies on Maas a ae 
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kers, * The State Life Insurance Company fornia.” "Sc es pe insured for $1,000 and 
Idea has paid $164,000,000 to Policyowners | duly arrived in California where within a year he died 
o Me and Beneficiaries since organization | of intermittent fever. 
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Snapped at the spring conference of the Life Otfice Manage- 
ment Association, left to right, are: Charles A. Bader, vice-president 
and actuary, Interstate Life and Accident; Kenneth B. Piper, vice- 
president, Provident Life and Accident; J. Finlay Allen, secretary, 
Home Life of New York and president, LOMA; and W. J. Adams, 
secretary, Canada Life Assurance, Toronto, and vice-president of 
LOMA. 
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Attendants at the Life Office Management Association’s spring 
conference, held at the Lookout Mountain Hotel in Chattanooga, are 
pictured above chatting together at luncheon. 
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SOth Where advancement of human welfare is the common 


purpose of an industry, it is natural that it should attract 





a superabundance of uncommon persons. 


Our fifty years of service are richer in retrospect because 
of the many pleasant associations we have formed with 
our brothers-in-trade. We prize these relationships highly 
and view the prospect of renewing and further extending - 
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convention session; afternoon, 
business session, followed by see. 
ond convention session, evening, 
reception and banquet. 

Sunday, Sept. 18—Day free with 
arrangements made for sports and 
entertainment, evening, buffet din. 
ner, followed by a “bull session.” 

Monday, Sept. 19—Morning and 
afternoon, third and forth cop. 
vention sessions, evening, buffet 
dinner. 


National Negro Insurance Assgo. 
ciation—Featuring the 29th ap. 
nual convention of the Nationa] 
Negro Insurance Association held 
at Reynolds Hall in Philadelphia, 
recently, was an address by Dr, 
Solomon S. Huebner, president, 
American College of Life Under. 
writers. Dr.* Huebner talked op 
“The Education of an Insurance 
Agent and Insurance as a Profes- 
sion.” Also important on_ the 
agenda was the consideration of a 
progressive public relations and 
institutional advertising program 
which is soon to be put into effect 
by the association. This program 
will be nation-wide and will in- 
clude emblems, radio advertising 
on a Sunday afternoon hook-up 
featuring name bands, choir, and 
guest stars from the entertain- 
ment world. Concentration of ef- 
fort will be made in the South, 
Southwestern, Middle-Western and 
Eastern States. 

The National Negro Insurance 
Association is comprised of 6 
member companies which write an 
annual amount of business netting 
47.5 millions of dollars in pre 
mium income. 


National Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters— 
C. B. Stumpf, Mutual Casualty, 
Madison, Wis., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Accident and Health Under 
writers at the 19th annual meet 
ing held recently at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland. 

Other newly elected officers are: 
Vice-president—John B. Lambert, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Acti 
dent, Cleveland; treasurer—Car! 
Ernst, North American Life and 
Casualty, St. Paul. 


* * 


AMA—Ten underwriters who 
scored highest on a test measul- 
ing knowledge of life insurance 
have been named by the Life In 
surance Agency Management As 
sociation. The ten represent the 
top one-half per cent of the 1800 
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men who completed the experi- 
mental information index devel- 
oped by the association and the 
Life Underwriter Training Council. 
The ten top-scoring underwrit- 
ers are, in alphabetical order: 
Harold Eustis, Mutual Life of 
New York, Jackson, Miss.; Law- 
rence M. Goldstein, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City; Theodore 
M. Green, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Ocean City, N. J.; Joseph S. 
Hurley, State Mutual] Life, Wash- 
ington; Jack A. LeCuyer, Mutual 
Life of New York, Denver; Robert 
Cc. Miller, Connecticut Mutual, 
Cincinnati; Robert Lloyd Rees, 
Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta; 
John E. Steger, Massachusetts 
Mutual, St. Paul; Burton Webster, 
Jr. Penn Mutual, Jacksonville; 
Don Withrow, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Los Angeles. 





DR. ENNION S. WILLIAMS 


ALC—Dr. Ennion S. Williams, 
medical director, Life of Virginia, 
was elected chairman of the medi- 
cal section of the American Life 
Convention at the 37th annual 
meeting held recently in Hot 
Springs, Va. During the past year, 
Dr. Williams has served as vice- 
chairman of the section. 

Other officers elected were: 
Vice-chairman—Dr., F. Tulley Hal- 
lam, medical director, State Life, 
Indianapolis; member, board of 
managers—Dr. B. F. Byrd, medi- 
cal director, National Life and 
Accident; and program chairman 
—Dr. David S. Garner, medical 
director, Shenandoah Life. 

Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, vice- 
president and medical director, 


Acacia Mutual Life, was re- 
elected secretary of the section. 

Life Insurance Institute of 
Canada—President of the Life In- 
surance Institute of Canada for 
1949-50 is J. L. McLachlin, B.A., 
A.LA., A.S.A., secretary, Confed- 
eration Life Association. Other 
officers are: first vice-president— 
W. J. Adams, secretary, Canada 
Life; second vice-president—P. 
McDonald, assistant general man- 
ager, Crown Life; and secretary- 
treasurer—T. M. Sargant, agency 
auditor, North American Life. 

With a membership from more 
than 35 companies doing business 
in Canada, the Institute strives to 
have every employee gain a better 
knowledge of all phases of life 
insurance. Nearly 900 students 
wrote 2,768 papers in recent ex- 
aminations. 


PATOL UUM ULL 


COMPANIES 
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Companion Life—Walter F. 
Martineau resigned recently as 
deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance for the State of New York to 
become executive vice-p'esident of 
the Companion Life, New York 
City. The company was incorpo- 
rated June 8, 1949, and is wholly 
owned by the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association, 
Omaha, the largest exclusive 
health and accident company in 
the world. 


IT’S TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


to use our Wide Facilities and Excellent Service 
and NON-PARTICIPATING PLANS 
STANDARD and SUB-STANDARD RISKS 





PARTICIPATING 


DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME BENE. 
FIT ($20 monthly income per 
$1000) 

PENSION TRUSTS 
surance or 100% on 
Annuities 

MORTGAGE REDEMPTION 
PLANS — geared to F.H.A. 

FAMILY INCOME TO AGE 65— 
also regular 10, 15 and 20-year F.1.B 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


-with Life In. 


Deferred 








1,143 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 366 MILLTON DOLLARS 
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Cavanaugh Honored 


June 2, 1949, was an impor- 
tant day to the Federal Life 
family since it marked the six- 
tieth birthday of President L. 
D. Cavanaugh. On August 10, 
Mr. Cavanaugh will have com- 
pleted 35 years of service with 
the company and he will cele- 
brate his 10th anniversary as 
president on Sept. 6, 1949. The 
agency force of the company 
ran a very successful campaign 
for new business during June in 
honor of President Cavanaugh. 
On his birthday, the home office 
employees presented their presi- 
dent with 60 red roses, and a 
luncheon at the Illinois Athletic 
Club was given by his fellow 
officers and Chicago representa- 
tives of the company. 


TMU NULLA MU 


Elected as president of the Com- 
panion Life is V. J. Skutt, who was 
recently named president of Mu- 
tual Benefit. Frank P. Hannan has 
been elected secretary-treasurer. 
The chairman of the board of di- 
rectors is former New York Su- 
preme Court Judge William F. 
Bleakley, now a member of the 
firm of Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist 
and Walker, New York City. 

* * * 

Prudential—The second annual 
meeting of the Prudential’s advi- 
sory committee of special agents 
was held recently, Sayre MacLeod, 
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vice-president in charge of ordi- 
nary agencies, has announced. 

The committee, which comprises 
14 special agents selected from 
agencies located in various sec- 
tions of the country, gave opinions 
and advice to home office officials 
on problems concerning agency 
operations. 

John Hancock Mutual — Over 
five thousand people had luncheon 
“on the house” to celebrate the 
recent opening of Boston’s newest 
and largest restaurant—the John 
Hancock Mutual Life’s spacious 
employees’ cafeteria in the new 
Berkeley Street Building, Boston. 

The attractive restaurant seats 
1000 people and is decorated in 
tones of aqua, peach and grey. 
Tables for two, four and six are 
of mar-proof bleached mahogany 
and plastic. Sound proofed ceil- 
ings and casement curtains quiet 


the noon hour chatter and the 
room’s spaciousness is cleverly 
broken into three divisions by 
spaced translucent glass parti- 
tions. 


Occidental of California—Wil- 
liam B. Stannard was elected a 
vice-president of Occidenta] Life 
of California by the board of di- 
rectors at a recent meeting. 

The elevation of Mr. Stannard 
to Occidental’s official family rec- 
ognizes his service to the company 
as division manager supervising 
its ordinary agencies on the Pa- 


HNUUUULAULUUIUSAUUTLU LUAU 


After a long search for ade- 
quate space, the Union Labor 
Life, New York City, recently 
moved its general offices to new 
quarters. The address for the 
following departments is now 
200 East 70th Street: Actuarial; 
accounting; auditing; policy- 
holders’ service; group; pur- 
chasing and stock; and person- 
nel and employee welfare. 

The executive branch of the 
company will remain at 570 
Lexington Avenue. Included at 
this office are President Mat- 
thew Woll, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident Edmund P. Tobin, the 
agency department, investment 
department and mortgage loan 
department. The phone num- 
ber is unchanged, MUrray Hill 
8-0500. 

The phone number at the 
new general office is TRafalgar 
9-2800. 


SOUTHALL. LAWL LULL LA ALLL LA LA ULLAL LULL 


cific Coast, in the Rocky Mountain 
area and in the South and South- 
west. As vice-president, he will 
assume broader duties and respon- 
sibilities in Occidental’s agency 
department, which is headed by 
Senior Vice-President V. H. Jen- 
kins. 


Mutual Life—To provide its su- 
pervisory force with up-to-the- 
minute information about the 
company and developments affect- 








The Voice of America transcribes a broadcast for German listen- 
ers from the new home office site of Mutual Life, New York City, on 
Broadway at 55th Street. Godfrey Lutz (right), Switzerland native, 
is interviewed by David Berger (center), German roving reporter 
for the Voice of America. Lew Danis (left) produces the program. 
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ing it, The Mutual Life of Ney 
York is distributing two news dj. 
gests—one a weekly publication 
the other monthly—to officers an 
supervisors at the home office anj 
in the field, it has been announced 

The digests are two or three 
page publications for intracom. 
pany circulation only. Mutual an 
the News is a monthly issue pre. 
pared by the research division. } 
contains editorial comment on na. 
tional developments in_ business 
and government, their importance 
to and likely effect on the com. 
pany and the life insurance jp. 
dustry. 

The second digest, entitled The 
Weekly News Bulletin, is prepared 
by the public relations division 
for distribution only in the home 
office. It provides a resume of the 
current or planned business ae. 
tivities of company departments 
and executive personnel. 

* + 


Acacia Mutual—The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was re. 
cently conferred on William Mont- 
gomery, president of Acacia Mv- 
tual, Washington, by Southeast- 
ern University. In presenting Mr. 
Montgomery for the degree, Dr 
L. W. DeGast, secretary of the 
university board of trustees, told 
of Mr. Montgomery’s outstanding 
accomplishments in business, civic 
and fraternal fields. 

* * 


John Hancock Mutual—Asa F. 
Kinney has been appointed as 
group administrative assistant of 
the John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
The announcement was made by 
Vice-President Clarence W. Wyatt 

American United — President 
Leslie E. Crouch, American United 
Life, Indianapolis, announces the 
appointment of L. S. Norman a 
associate actuary. Mr. Norman is 
joining American United from 
Omaha, where he was assistant 
actuary for the Guarantee Mutual 
Life. se « 


Service Life—Donald J. Wellen- 
kamp, well known in life insur 
ance circles for many years, has 
been chosen as agency vice-pres 
dent of the Service Life, Omaha. 

For many years the Service Life 
has specialized in selling insur 
ance through the mails. Until now 
the company has been licensed 
only in its home state. On June 
9, the company was licensed it 
Illinois, and on July 1 the com 
pany entered the State of Ohio. 
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f New— Equitable Society—In recogn|- ees §8=6ltion of H. Frederick Hagemann, 
ews dif tion of his distinguished public Jr., president of the Rockland- 
ication — jeadership and his career in edu- THOMAS F. LAWRENCE Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
ors and§— cation and finance, the University Thomas F. Lawrence, 70, at and George Olmsted, Jr., presi- 
ice and of Pennsylvania conferred the one time a well known figure in dent of S. D. Warren Company, as 
ounced, — honorary degree of Doctor of life insurance circles of the directors of the New England Mu- 
three Laws on Thomas I. Parkinson, West, died in Evanston, a Chi- tual Life, Boston, has been an- 
racom-§ president, Equitable Society, New cago suburb, on July 4. Death nounced by President George Wil- 
ial ani} York City, at commencement exer- was due to a heart attack. lard Smith. 
le pref cises held recently in Philadel- Mr. Lawrence was with the x 
ion. It phia. old Hartford Life and he went 
on Na- The citation accompanying the to St. Louis with some other Aetna Life—The appointment 
isiness — award noted that Dr. Parkinson, a men in the organization, becom- of John D. Wagner as an agency 
rtance f native Philadelphian, had won the ing associated with the old Mis- assistant of the Aetna Life, Hart- 
e com-f city’s John Muir scholarship to souri State Life. He became ford, is announced by Robert B. 
ice in-— the Law School of the University executive vice-president of Mis- Coolidge, vice-president of the 
ff Pennsylvania, graduating in souri State Life and later was company. 
d The F 1902. elected president of the Life of ss 
epared ” i .aw fe Ss : : 
ivisiea ge Bvesid oe hag Provident Mutual — Provident 
homef Mutual Benefit—The Agents’ Chicago environ and was Mutual Life, Philadelphia, an- 
; NOME as . : ‘ Chicago environ and was en- i Sai : 
f Advisory Committee of the Mu- . . nounces its entry into the State of 
of thee - a ae : % gaged in some reinsurance and men eaeiaignelir ; 2 : 
gs tual Benefit Life, Newark, held : 0848 Texas with the appointment of 
ss ac-— ‘ua ane Sewers ° brokerage activities for some - : 
¥ ge ac N aie E. L as its “al 
tmentsf meeting at the home office re- years Newman &. Long as its genera 
cently. Members of the committee, . ess agent in Dallas. The company was 
as elected representatives of the CIO | ET founded in 1865 and is now oper- 
field force, discussed specific ques- ating in 33 states and the District 
— tions brought up by agents and de la Cruz, who has had a success- of Columbia. At Boat end of last 
- re # the home office force checked the ful career with the company since vear it had ($1,312 millions of in- 
: my reactions of the field to certain the early part of 1946. surance in force, 
“ Mu- procedures in force and contem- ~~ * 
— plated. 
wha Topics of discussion brought up RAY C. LEVY 
e, Dr. by the committee and by company John Hancock Mutual—To keep : 
. be officers included problems of com- er — on Sane “9 woes ag (Continued from Page 21) 
s, told ve renee" activities e John Hancock Mu- 
Be petition, prestige and morale , ; 
— builders for agents, the company’s ee ee ee 7 fairly widespread. Many of her 
oe" FT national advertising program and i sa kly eo ‘sl . te clients laughingly refuse to order 
local advertising for agents, con- nana 9 Roe . sansa - a all they need. They know that she 
vention sites and programs, and cal ( 4 c fon a, o > " - will, inevitably, order an “extra.” 
isa F.— production contests. ine 9d i a ~se <i os a anyway. 
od as ae a oS oe Mrs. Levy never passes up an op- 
ant ot * portunity to praise, often casually, 
oston New York Life—Frederick M. the benefits of life insurance. At a 
de by f Eaton was elected a member of New England Mutual—The elec- bond rally, she mentioned life in- 
Wyatt. the board of directors of the New 
York Life, New York City, it is 
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surance to the head of the women’s 
division of the bond campaign, a 
woman who was a complete stranger 
to her. The net result of this casual 
conversation was the placing of a 
number of large policies on both 
the woman and her family. 

She often sells insurance to pro- 
vide for all “possible” contingen- 
cies ... such as one endowment pol- 
icy sold to a young girl to be used: 
as an educational policy; if and 
when she married; and, if and 
when she had a family. 

What with the pursuit of busi- 
ness and keeping house for her son, 
Mrs. Levy has very little “spare” 
time. She does, however, enjoy go- 
ing out socially, and she does do 
various kinds of club work. On the 
insurance side of the ledger, she be- 
longs to the Dallas Association of 
Life Underwriters; she is a life 
member of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table; she is 
a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table; and she belongs to 
the Texas Leaders Round Table. On 


JACK REGAR 


ROBERT KRUH 


Expanding agency activities of the Guardian Life of America, 
New York City, are indicated in the recent appointments announced 
by James A. McLain, president, and Frank F. Weidenborner, agency 
vice-president of the company. 





the community side of the ledger, 
Mrs. Levy participates—actively— 
in numerous civic and philanthropic 
organizations. 

More than enough, we'd say, to 
keep one person very, very busy. 


The Guardian Life is opening a second agency in Newark, N. J., 
with Robert Kruh as manager. The Myron E. Bay agency, located in 
the National Newark building, will continue to serve Guardian 
policyholders and the public in Newark and northern New Jersey. 

Jack Regar has been appointed manager at Tampa, Fla. He will 
be associated with T. J. Miles, also Guardian manager at Tampa. 
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District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 
LETTER 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Foe TT 


be operated because we don’t have 
the medical personnel or the hos- 
pitals.” 

The proposed health programs, 
he declared, cannot and will not 
lend themselves to workable ad- 
ministration with an expense 
totally unjustified from any stand- 
point. “Let’s not put the cart be- 
fore the horse,” he stated. “Let’s 
provide hospitals and medical 
personnel now, and you can argue 
about programs for four years 
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while they’re building and train- 
ing.” 

Mr. Murphy emphasized the cost 
burden of the proposed Federal 
health insurance programs and 
their economic effects, and cited 
the experience of Great Britain 
and New Zealand with compulsory 
health insurance as an indication 
that the cost would far exceed the 
$6 billion a year estimated for an 
American program. 

Compulsory health insurance 
would involve a new tax to be 
added to the great burden of taxa- 
tion now being borne by the peo- 
ple and the productivity of the 
American economy, he said. 

He questioned whether the na- 
tion could afford any new tax bur- 
den of the dimensions involved in 
such a program in view of the 
present cost of government, the 
size of the public debt, and such 
commitments for the future as the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program which, on the liberalized 
basis now being considered by 
Congress, will cost an estimated 
$13 billion to $20 billion a year 
in the lifetime of the majority of 
today’s children. 


Washington Notes 

Republican members of Congress 
are continuing to urge repayment 
this year of the $2,800,000,000 sur- 
plus built up by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. ... But Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., says 
the job can’t be done until next 
year. ... Republicans say this is 
“a scandalous political perform- 
ance,” claim that the refunds are 
being deliberately held back until 
an election year. 

VA says the refund job will take 
about six months, and won’t be 
completed until mid-1950. ... More 
than 1,300 pieces of electric ac- 
counting machinery are being set 
up to handle the job. . . . Gray is 
hiring about 3,000 extra employees 
for the project. 

ee 

VA estimates that nearly 8,000 
World War II veterans are learn- 
ing about insurance, both in 
school rooms and on-the-job train- 
ing establishments under the GI 
Bill and Public Law 16 (for the 
disabled). 

Three out of every four of the 
insurance trainees, or 5,634, are 
learning how to sell all forms of 
insurance, VA says. ... This in- 
cludes 4,553 training on the job 
under the GI Bill and 1,081 taking 
similar training under Public Law 
16. 


Another 2,080 veterans are en- 
rolled in insurance courses in edu- 
cational institutions under the GI 
Bill, and 154 are training on the 
job, under the same law, as in- 
surance clerks. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for GI Bill training 
consists of (1) active military ser- 
vice some time between September 
16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; (2) 
service of at least 90 days, or a 
discharge for service-connected 
disability if released before 90 
days, and (3) a discharge under 
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conditions other than dishonor- 
able. 

For Public Law 16, require- 
ments are (1) military service be- 
tween the 1940 and 1947 dates; 
(2) discharge other than dis- 
honorable; (3) a compensable ser- 
vice-connected disability, and (4) 
VA’s determination that training 
is necessary to overcome a handi- 
cap. 


ANNUITY CONTRACTS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


given by the majority for its opin- 
ion, would now seem very faulty: 

(1) That the decedent made a 
transfer intended to take effect at 
death. 

(2) That the Commissioner did 
not attempt to tax any part of the 
payment made by the sister. 

(3) That the sister paid noth- 
ing, since she continued to receive 
the annuity for which her own 
funds had been paid. 

Certainly, she continued to re- 
ceive the annuity for which her own 
funds had been paid, but in reality 
she had paid a considerable sum in 
excess of the amount required to 
obtain her one-half of the annuity 
for her continued lifetime. 

It is certainly to be hoped that 
this case is appealed to a higher 
court and that a more equitable de- 
cision may be obtained. 

Estate of George P. Rhodes 
v. Commissioner: (United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit, April 19, 1949)—In 1930, 
decedent created two trusts, one 
for the benefit of his wife and the 
other for the benefit of his daugh- 
ter. The trusts consisted of insur- 
ance policies on the donor’s life. 
The Tax Court decided that these 
two trusts were taxable in the 
estate of the decedent on the basis 
that they represented transfers 
made in contemplation of death, 
and the Court of Appeals affirmed 
this decision. 

These two trusts were originally 
revocable, but were made irrevoca- 
ble by supplemental agreement. 
However, the Court was of the 
opinion that they contained provi- 
sions which clearly reserved such 
powers to the donor as to bring 
them within the area of the taxable 
estate, such as the right to exer- 
cise the options and privileges re- 
served to him in the policies, in- 
cluding the right to change the 
beneficiary, to borrow thereon, and 
to receive all payments, dividends, 
surrender values, benefits or privi- 
leges of any kind. 
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Apparently, when the trusts were 
made irrevocable, no other changes 
in their provisions were made, thus 
resulting in reservation of control 
by the donor in the insurance con- 
tracts. 

Estate of Samuel H. Straus v. 
Commissioner: (Tax Court, May 6, 
1949)—In this case, the decedent 
and his brother were partners in a 
tobacco business, and had entered 
into a buy-and-sell agreement 
which placed no value on good-will. 
However, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue included the value 
of good-will in appraising the dece- 
dent’s interest in the partnership 
for estate tax purposes, and the 
Tax Court upheld the Commission- 
er’s valuation. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


(Continued from Page 14) 


cluding those who are entrusted 
with the investment of funds, the 
general management, and_ the 
salesmen who sell the American 
public on the value of life insur- 
ance. With less and less interest 
being paid on high quality obliga- 
tions and with the possibility of 
the value of the dollar being re- 
duced even more in purchasing 
power, the ability of insurance 
companies to supply the values 
expected by their policyholders 
may be seriously undermined. It 
is in the interest of all of us, 
whether in the insurance business 
or not, to do all we can to convey 
to our representatives in Wash- 
ington that more drastic efforts 
should be made to obtain economy 


in government, restriction on the 
activities of the Federal goverp. 
ment and a close scrutiny of alj 
new plans for the expenditure oj 
money. 

There are items in the present 
budget, as we mentioned in our 
last article, which are more or 
less immune to efforts at reduc. 
tion. There are others, however, 
including the operation of the 
government itself which can be 
definitely curtailed or at least 
brought under better control. The 
Congress is not submissive and jg 
willing to listen to constructive 
thoughts and criticism, and now 
appears to be the time to register 
not only once, but constantly, the 
desires of those who are _ inter. 
ested in the future welfare of the 
country. It is always pleasant to 
hand out money for one project 
or another, but we all know that 
this process cannot continue in- 
definitely and will lead to disaster. 
This country not only has its own 
future to consider, but the leader- 
ship of the world. We cannot af. 
ford to go blithely along spending 
billions and exceeding our income, 
even in the most prosperous times 
in history, and expect the rest of 
the world to endeavor to establish 
sound economies. We will all suf- 
fer eventually from deficit financ- 
ing. It is up to those who trouble 
to think and who see the dangers 
to keep registering these dangers 
in the place where it will do the 
most good, and that is through 
your representatives in Congress, 
your churches, your clubs, your 
trade associations. 

Last month we pointed out the 
probability of deficit financing 
and having done so we think it is 
proper to call attention to the im- 
plication of such a trend if al 
lowed to go unquestioned. 


FROM TOPS TO CELLER! 


(Continued from Page 6) 


details are made available to the 
New York State Insurance Depart 
ment. 

“Mr. Celler was also quoted bs 
the Associated Press as saying tt 
might be assumed that bank 
would complain about such loans 
He ascribed the lack of such com 
plaint to the alleged existence of 


interlocking directorates amon 
banks and life insurance com 
panies. 


“There have been many cases 
in which a bank and a life insur 
ance company have competed ac 
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tively against each other for a 
joan. But it is hard for us to be- 
lieve there could be any objection 
to that. It has been our under- 
standing that Mr. Celler wants to 
encourage, rather than discour- 
age, competition among lenders. 
We strongly favor such competi- 
tion. 

“Some direct loans made by the 
Mutual Life and other companies 
nave been for ten years or more— 
a duration in which commercial 
panks are generally not inter- 
ested. Where such loans have 
taken the form of serial notes, it 
has sometimes been possible to 
work out an arrangement under 
which a bank takes the early ma- 
turities, while a life company 
takes the longer maturities. Thus, 
together, the two institutions can 
provide the borrower with just the 
kind of financing needed. At the 
same time, each lending institu- 
tion obtains the sort of investment 
best suited to its own purpose. 

“Mr. Celler was also quoted as 
saying that insurance company 
loans involved ‘no compliance 
with regulation of any adequate 
public authority.’ This will come 
with the shock of surprise to the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment and to the insurance depart- 
ments of other States, under 
whose investment laws and regula- 
tions the life companies have built 
an enviable investment record 
over a long period of years. In 
spite of the absence of any Fed- 
eral regulation, no important life 
insurance company has failed in 
the last 25 years, which period in- 
eluded the greatest depression in 


history. More than 70,000,000 
policyholders throughout America 
look with confidence to the life 
insurance companies for their 
financial security, and we do not 
think they should be told that 
their funds are being invested 
without adequate supervision and 
safeguards. 

“According to the Associated 
Press dispatch,” the Mutual Life 
statement continued, “Mr. Celler 
also said that, in connection with 
directly negotiated loans, he 
wanted to know what intervening 
agents received compensation— 
‘how much and for what?’ Speak- 
ing for the Mutual] Life, the an- 
swer is: ‘None whatever, to any- 
one.’ If a borrowing corporation 
feels that it needs investment 
bankers or other financial experts, 
for advice, or to negotiate in its 
behalf, such experts are paid by 
the borrower, not by us. We see 
nothing wrong with the retention 
of experts by either party to a 
loan transaction. 

“We feel that such loans by life 
insurance companies have pro- 
vided American industry with an 
important source of borrowing, 
and that they have added a new 
element of competition among 
lenders.” 
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PRESTIGE BUILDING 
(Contiued from page 23) 


put on. The parade was over a mile 
long — the largest motorcade ever 
staged in this area. 

I also found a lot of deep satis- 
faction from doing a real job in 
connection with the Red Cross 


drive. I had charge of the “big 
business division” for the Red 
Cross. In this position I made ar- 


rangements to have a worker sta- 
tioned at each large business or- 
ganization soliciting funds. I made 
many contacts in this way that are 
going to be excellent centers of in- 
fluence. 

The combination of expanding 
civic interests and expanding busi- 
ness soon reached the point where 
it became necessary to employ a 
full-time secretary. It didn’t take 
long to become apparent that it’s a 
good investment. My secretary is 
already invaluable in handling 
much of the details connected with 
my civic service work, in addition, 
naturally, to matters connected 
with my life insurance business. 

For keeping my name _ before 


clients and prospects, it’s hard to 
beat “Good Property,” the Mutual 
Benefit’s personalized monthly mail- 
ing piece for agents. 


Then there 


Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 
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Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 
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4. Personalized 
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5. Attractive Retirement 
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North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Tennessee and Alabama. For information write 


E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies 
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was the card that was sent to all 
my policyholders, friends, and rela- 
tives when our baby was born last 
year—for this important event was 
also turned into a prestige-building 
situation. 

There are many more ways a life 
underwriter in a new community 
can make himself known to the 
right people—particularly if he has 
ideas and takes stands on all issues. 

For instance, not long ago I took 
sides at an election relating to a 
dog track in our city. I was against 
the track, and was asked to speak 
on the radio. I am still feeling the 
good effects of this talk. The day 
after the speech two people called 
up asking for information about 
insurance—and I closed a $30,000 
deal two days later with a propo- 
nent of the race track! My idea is 
that as a life underwriter you 
should interest yourself in commu- 
nity affairs, develop constructive 
ideas and let your opinions be 
known. Stick to your guns as long 
as you feel you are right, and the 
town’s people will respect you for 
it. 

In building a district office such 
as has been done in Daytona Beach, 
one must do it with the long range 
viewpoint. If you want immediate 
sales and a large volume the first 
year or second year, my method, I 
believe, will not produce these re- 
sults. But if you have vision and 
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are going to be a career life un- 
derwriter, if you want to set up 
your business on a solid founda- 
tion, if you are looking forward to 
business, not today or next year, 
but five and ten years from now, I 
believe my plan will accomplish 
this. 


CLAIM ADJUSTING 


(Continued from Page 18) 


according to the claim papers, his 
illness had its onset and inception 
on “such and such a date.” Then 
say: “In view of this history, it 
appears to me that the policy was 
not yet in force when the sickness 
began, and for that reason the 
claim is outside the policy. Is that 
not correct?” 

If the claimant replies that the 
agent did not explain the policy, 
you should say: “We are sorry 
that he gave you an erroneous im- 
pression, but, as you know, the 
policy is what governs the adjust- 
ments. It is possible, is it not, that 
during your conversation with the 
agent, you and he discussed several 
features about the policy and, as 
a result, you might have forgotten 
this and other points which you 
and he discussed? We do not have 
a policy, nor do we know where 
you can purchase one that will pay 
you for illnesses existing before 
the policy is applied for.” 

If the claimant is convinced that 
the claim is not covered, but is 
obviously disappointed, you can 
say: “I can see you are dis- 
appointed, as we are, but I believe 
you can also understand why the 
company has to take this position 
on the claim. The policy has many 
good features as compared to only 
a few which cannot be avoided.” 
At this point proceed to explain 
that the policy covers any disease 
having its onset and inception 
after a certain date, and, if it is 
a hospital policy or health and ac- 
cident policy, explain the various 
ways under which claims may 
arise. The purpose of this is to 
show that despite the claim, he 
still has a policy which-can and 
may be useful to him later. 

Occasionally, despite all efforts 
to avoid or prevent it, a claim man 
will be faced with a claimant who 
cannot or will not take a rejection 
in a gentlemanly way. The “shock” 
of a _ rejection has upset the 
equilibrium of his reasoning and 
emotions. In such cases, it usually 
avails nothing to continue to re- 
peat the explanation of the rea- 
sons for the rejection. It is not 


unusual for such a claimant 4 
threaten to see his attorney or fil 
suit. In most instances, these ay 
only threats, and the claimant j 
trying “pressure tactics” on th 
adjuster. Do not be affected }y 
such threats. Remember, his 4. 
torney will weigh the evidence anj 
probably advise his client that th 
company was correct. The claim. 
ant might threaten to write th 
State insurance commissioner, } 
each of these situations, yo 
should advise the claimant that: 
“I believe you would feel much 
better about the claim if you talkej 
with your attorney or wrote th 
insurance commissioner. Hoy. 
ever, I would like to suggest tha} 
you and I agree to submit the ep. 
tire claim to home-office executive 
and abide by their decision.” | 
this way you can conclude yow 
conversation with the claimant. 

The claim man’s telephone tech. 
nique is very important when deal. 
ing with claimants. You must bk 
careful not to commit the com 
pany to any claim before it is filed 
It is not uncommon for a prospec. 
tive claimant to call by telephone 
asking if his or her claim will bh 
paid. That is a natural question 
and you should explain to the 
claimant that “while we _ shoul 
like very much to pass on th 
claim now, we cannot do so with 
out first receiving the report from 
the doctor and other information 
concerning the claim.” Explain t 
the claimant that claims are a: 
ways passed on after admission ti 
the hospital. In all conversation 
with claimants leading to a claim 
you should keep a memorandum o 
the contents of the conversation 

When asking a claimant the 
usual questions concerning the 
policy, confine the questions to e 
sential information, explaining ti 
him where the information may bk 
found. For example, ask the claim 
ant to get his last receipt # 
identification card and give sol 
the number of the policy and the 
full name of the person in whos 
name the policy was issued. Re 
member, we cannot locate record 
of policies by asking the claimant 
where he works, where he lives ® 
when the policy was issued. Al 
telephone conversations with 
claimants or members of bis 
family should be courteous al 
intelligent. Keep in mind that tht 
claimant is seeking informati@ 
and you are supplying it. If yo 
cannot answer the question, & 
plain why to the claimant. 

Your home office claim depart 
ment is maintained for the purpos 
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of assisting and instructing you 
in your Claim work. Do not fail 
to refer any claim to the home- 
ofice for suggestions, advice or 
instructions. You will, from time 
to time, be presented with a “dif- 
ferent” type of claim, and it is 
best that it be referred to the 
home-office with full particulars 
for a ruling as to procedure. 

In conclusion, it is very impor- 
tant that the home-office claim de- 
partment co-operate with the 
agency force. Agents are asked 
to report any complaints coming 
to their attention while soliciting 
and claim men, in turn, should be 
ready at all times to review a 
claim with any of the agents, in 
order that they may be in posses- 
sion of all the facts with which 
intelligently to explain the adjust- 
ment of the claim to any interested 
person. Oftentimes new business 
hinges on a proper explanation of 
the claim. 


SUCCESSFUL LIFE 
INSURANCE MARETING 


(Continued from page 13) 


we hope, a change in the 3 per 
cent annuity income tax rule. We 
build prestige, and in addition are 
in a better position to approach 
people if we are aware of condi- 
tions that affect the prospect. 
We’ve had a somewhat interest- 
ing little case in one of our small 
neighboring towns in Indiana. It 
seems there are only two C.L.U.’s 
in this town and the trust officer 
of the bank was charged with 
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funneling all insurance leads to 
these two men. It was brought be- 
fore the grievance committee of 
the local underwriters and they 
had to contact the trust officer. At 
first he indicated that it was 
merely his intention to get any 
C.L.U. to handle the work because 
he knew a good job would be 
done. After it was brought to his 
attention, he wrote to the Ameri- 
can College in Philadelphia to 
ascertain the qualifications and 
studies necessary to become a 
C.L.U. When he found out that 
the degree was within reach of 
every underwriter he promptly 
told the underwriter association 
that he no longer would direct 
people to buy life insurance from 
just a C.L.U. but would specifi- 
cally give them the names of the 
two C.L.U.’s in town. He con- 
tended that any underwriter who 
would not expend the necessary 
time and effort to attain the de- 
gree wasn’t, in his mind, worthy 
of his referred business. We know 
that there are probably many men 
in any town other than C.L.U.’s 
who can do a good job of handling 
various insurance situations. It is 
silly to assume that only a C.L.U. 
can do it, but again prestige is 
built because people take the 
time and trouble to use the facili- 
ties that are available. 

It is only through study and 
constant effort to improve our- 
selves that we can be in a position 
to serve the best interests of our 
clients. Oliver Cromwell, as far 
back as the 1600’s, said: “When 
you stop being better you stop 
being good.” If this was applicable 
back in a period we now look upon 
as one of almost a stagnant civi- 
lization, surely it applies today. 
There actually is very little dif- 
ference between success and fail- 
ure in our business or any other 
business. Tim Hurst, one of the 
famous umpires of a few years 
ago, was asked the difference be- 
tween major and minor league 
ball. He said in the majors the 
pitcher is just a trifle better and 
the runner just a half a _ step 
faster. 

Strangely enough we will find 
that it is not the mediocre agent 


but the successful underwriter 
who will subscribe to various 
insurance’ services, take _ short 


courses, attend various meetings, 
etc. The mediocre agent who 
writes $200,000 or a quarter mil- 
lion a year doesn’t need these 
services—no; not if he is content 


to stay in the $200,000 mark. 
These leaders know that there is 
no pipeline or easy way to in- 
formation, knowledge or big pro- 
duction. It takes them just as 
long and probably longer to ac- 
quire information and knowledge 
than it does you, but they allocate 
the necessary time and they are 
rewarded accordingly. 

One of the great stories that 
comes to us out of the past is that 
of the man who one day stood by 
the side of Michelangelo, the 
master artist of all time, and 
asked him, as he gazed upon one 
of his great frescos, to tell him 
the secret of his genius. Michel- 
angelo, turning to him said, “For 
20 long years I was an unknown 
and unrecognized young artist, 
hoping a hope, dreaming a dream, 
and praying a prayer that some 
day I might produce a great 
masterpiece; and now after 20 
years of heartbreaking toil you 
ask me the secret of my genius. 
Genius, my friend, is work and an 
infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” Is success in our business, 
or any other business, any differ- 
ent? 

Eddie Rickenbacker, of World 
War I fame and presently one of 
our top airline executives, has a 
guaranteed success formula that 
he gives to everyone. It is: “Do 
just a little more each day than is 
expected of you.” It works just 
like compound interest—just a 
little more but each day. 

If you want success, try plan- 
ning for it. 
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Mutual Life of New York 

Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces that it has liberalized the 
conversion privilege under family 
income, decreasing term riders and 
family income policies. Conversion 
at attained age to a limited pay- 
ment life on endowment plan with- 
out evidence of insurability may be 
made to the extent of 80 per cent 
instead of 50 per cent of the amount 
of insurance in force. 

Family income policies issued 
prior to March, 1943, are now eli- 
gible to conversion at the increased 
rate. 


Columbian National Life 
Columbian National Life, Boston, 

announces a new term to age 70 

policy. The policy is written to 


ages 20 through 55 and has level 


premiums to age 70. Minimum 
amount issued is $5,000. 

There are paid up and extended 
insurance and cash values up to the 
70th year. Family income may be 
added for 10, 15, 20 or 25 year 
periods, but do not extend beyond 
the policy anniversary nearest to 
the insured’s 70th birthday. 

Conversion to permanent form of 
life insurance on either attained 
age or original date basis may be 
made up to the anniversary nearest 
the insured’s 65th birthday. 


Home Life of New York 

The Home Life, New York City, 
announces that it has liberalized 
its acceptance limits on prepaid pre- 
miums and on single premium con- 
tracts. 

Prepaid premiums will now be 
accepted up to a maximum of $100,- 
000 in premiums and covering a 
maximum period of 20 years in ad- 
vance. The company will continue 
to discount premiums at the rate 
of 2 per cent interest per year. 
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At the same time Home Life is 
reintroducing 10- and 15-year single 
premium endowments. Acceptance 
limits on single premium contracts, 
including any single premium con- 
tracts in force with the company, 
also have been increased up to $100,- 
000 of insurance but not in excess 
of the company’s regular retention 
limits on any one life. 

In the field of insurance on juven- 
iles, the company announces it will 
now issue single premium contracts 
at ages one to nine. Previously, age 
10 was the lowest issue age in these 
cases. In the State of New York, 
however, limited amounts will be 
available on this type of contract 
for ages from five to nine only, in 
conformity with the law. 

The company also has liberalized 
its single premium annuity limits 
to accept up to a total of $50,000 
single premium, including any other 
annuities already in force on the 
life with the company. 

As in the past, single premiums 
for either insurance or annuities 
will be accepted only from Home 
Life’s full-time organization or 
from general insurance men who 
give Home Life first call on their 
annual premium life business. 


Sun Life of Canada 

The Sun Life of Canada intro- 
duces new limits for assurance and 
annuities. For regular annual pre- 
mium participating plans, the over- 
all maximum amount of assurance 
for issued ages 25 to 50. inclusive, 
has been raised to $250,000 for 
male lives. For female lives the 
maximum has been increased to 
$150,000 at issue ages 25 to 57, in- 
clusive, in the case of applicants in 
good financial circumstances and 
where there is a real insurable in- 
terest. Limits on the Income En- 
dowment Assurance plan have been 
extended to a maximum amount of 


assurance of $150,000. The retire. 
ment annuity limit is now a policy 
providing $100,000 of guarantee 
cash value at age 65. The maximum 
amount of convertible term assur. 
ance is $75,000 on male lives and 
$50,000 on self-supporting female 
lives. The accidental death benefit 
will now be accepted up to $50,000, 

The maximum single premium 
limits have also been increased, 
The limit for an annuity plan ex. 
clusive of temporary annuities js 
$75,000; for life policies and endov- 
ments of 20 years or more and ten. 
porary annuities for 20 years or 
more, $50,000: for endowments and 
temporary annuities with terms of 
less than 20 years, $25,000. All of 
these limits apply to any one life 
within a period of one year and, in 
addition, in the case of annuities 
are subject to a total limit of $12, 
000 income per annum. 

The maximum sum which will be 
accepted as premiums paid in aéd- 
vance in any calendar year for pol- 
icies on any one life is $10,000. 
This limit also now applies to one 
life instead of one source of the 
funds. 


Washington National 

The Washington National, Ev- 
anston, Ill., adds ordinary life 
double protection to age 65, which 
is designed to provide the greatest 
amount of permanent protection 
for the smallest outlay of money 
It provides double the amount 
of protection for the critical years 
of a man’s life—the years during 
which he is building the security 
of his family, sending his chil- 
dren through school and _ provid 
ing for the protection of his 
wife after the family is reared 
Since the years before 65 are the 
average individual’s earning yeal’, 
his death during this period would 
result in added hardship for his 
family. It makes his today’s do 
lars do double duty. 

If the insured lives beyond age 
65, the policy pays one-half the it 
itial amount of insurance upd 
death. 

The policy, therefore, is for the 
man who wants and needs a max 
mum amount of insurance at mil 
imum cost during his productive 
years but does not want to inves 
in term to 65 only, which has ne 
ther cash values nor death benefit 
after age 65. 

Mechanically, the policy provides 
both ordinary life and term cover 
age to age 65, and ordinary life 
alone, thereafter. 

The cost of double protection 
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age 65 is only slightly higher than 
for term, a big selling factor when 
it is realized that benefit is payable 
for death after age 65. 

The premium remains level 
throughout the life of the insured, 
even though the protection is dou- 
bled during the years prior to age 
65. Under the non-forfeiture pro- 
visions, the paid-up term insurance 
available on default is the same as 
it would have been if the policy had 
been continued in force by payment 
of premiums. That is, when the 
policy is effective under the paid-up 
insurance available on default. is 
level for life and is not reduced at 
age 65. 

When double indemnity is added, 
it is equal to the initial amount of 
the policy. After age 60, double 
indemnity protection ceases. 

In the case of substandard ap- 
plications, double protection to 65 
will not be written, but issuance 
will be considered where flat extra 
occupational ratings are required. 

Family income benefit rider, an- 
other new addition to Washington 
National’s portfolio, is a combina- 
tion of a permanent life insurance 
policy, such as twenty payment life 
or whole life, and a decreasing term 
insurance rider, the purpose of 
which is to provide a monthly in- 
come for the beneficiary beginning 
at the death of the insured and con- 
tinuing during the dependency per- 
iod of the children. If the insured 
dies during the family income per- 
iod, the combination policy pays a 
monthly income of $10 for each 
$1,000 of permanent insurance to 
end of the income period. Then, 
at the end of the period, the face 
amount of the permanent policy, or 
basic policy as it is called, is paid 
in one sum to the beneficiary or it 
may be applied to produce a con- 
tinuing monthly income under any 
one of the settlement options which 
the beneficiary may elect. If the in- 
sured survives the family income 
period, the family income benefit 
rider expires without value and is 
not convertible, but the basic policy 
continues on and is the entire con- 
tract. 

The family income plan is avail- 
able in three variations. It may be 
purchased to cover periods of 10, 
15 or 20 years, but in no case to 
cover a period longer than that of 
the basic policy. The length of the 
family income period is usually de- 
termined by the number of years 
which will elapse before the young- 
est child becomes of age. A notable 
feature is that the additional pre- 
miums payable for the rider itself 
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July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
COLONIAL LIFE 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 

June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE aed 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. May, 1949, Pg. 64 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 63. 

FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 

GEORGE St tr eaten LIFE 


1949, Pg. 64. 


1949, Pg. 63. 


Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. 


*GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 64 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 


1948, Pg. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 


MASSACHUSETTS “MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
NORTHWESTERN, SEEMS. LIFE 
Nov., 1948, 
cocmamia. Lae OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


POSTAL LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 


REPUBLIC sa LIFE 


1948, Pq. 63. 
1948, Pq. 62. 


Sept., 1948, 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
STANDARD OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Nov., 1948, Pg. 4l. 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
TRAVELERS 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 1948, Pg. 64. 


June, 1949, Pg. 64 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 


WESTERN AND. SOUTHERN LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


MUU 


are for a lesser period than the in- 
come period selected. For example, 
on the 10 year plan the rider pre- 
miums are payable for only seven 
years, on the 15 year plan for 11, 
and on the 20 year plan, for 16 
years, the rider is then paid up for 
remainder of the income period. 
The family income rider may be 
added to any life or endowment pol- 
icy written by the company under 
which the insurance remains level 
during the entire term of the policy, 
but will not be issued with the re- 
tirement income endowment, five 


and ten year term, mortgage re- 
demption, ordinary life, double pro- 
tection or juvenile policies. It can- 
not be added to existing eligible 
policies excepting during the first 
premium year, in which case the 
first full year premium for the rider 
must be paid, assuming that the ap- 
plication is approved by the com- 
pany. The company will consider 
waiver of premium on the rider but 
not double indemnity, the latter 
available only in connection with 
the basic policy. 

The new single premium and an- 
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nual premium deferred retirement 
annuities complete and bring up to 
date the line of annuity policies. 

There are many uses for the new 
single premium deferred annuity. 
For instance, a man (or woman) 
who has a sizable sum of money 
that he has acquired through sav- 
ings or inheritance and which he 
wants to be certain will not shrink 
through improper investment will 
be interested in this contract which 
has a‘guaranteed increasing cash 
value. In addition, he knows exact- 
ly the amount that he will collect as 
income at any time he wishes it to 
begin. For such an_ individual, 
there is no better investment than a 
single premium deferred annuity. 

Suppose a man, age 35, has $10,- 
000 and he wants to invest it, sub- 
ject to the aforementioned condi- 
tions. If he purchases a single 
premium deferred annuity, the cash 
value of his deposit in 20 years 
would be $13,893. This is a cash 
return in excess of 15/8% com- 
pound interest. Ten years later, at 
age 65, the cash value would be $16,- 
936. The compound interest re- 
turn then would be approximately 
1%4%. 

At age 65 the same man could 
secure a monthly life annuity of 


$118 or an annuity of $106.70 for 
10 years certain and life thereafter. 
The corresponding income for a 
woman, who was the same age at 
entry, would be a life annuity of 
$101.10 per month, or $95 per month 
with 10 years certain and life there- 
after. 

The annuity payments under a 
single premium deferred annuity 
can start at any time, commencing 
at age 50, on either the straight an- 
nuity or 10 year certain and life 
thereafter plan. All the owner has 
to do is notify the company. 

The annual premium deferred 
annuity has cash and loan values 
the same as any other policy issued 
by the company. The interest re- 
turn on this annuity is much higher 
than that paid by the average sav- 
ings bank, provided the policy is 
not surrendered in its earlier years. 
A purchaser, age 25, has a cash 
value of $6,236.41 at age 65 for 
each unit of $100 annual premium. 
This is a compound interest return 
of just under 2%. In every in- 
stance, the purchaser is the one who 
decides when the annual premium 
deposit stops and the annuity be- 
gins. 

The annual premium deferred an- 
nuity is sold in units of $100 annual 


premium. No policy can be issueg 
for less than an annual premium of 
$100. Premiums can be paid on, 
quarterly or semi-annually basis. 
and the premium per unit ($10 
annual) will be $52 semi-annually 
and $26 quarterly. 

In the event of death the benef. 
ciary of either a single premium or 
annual premium deferred annuity 
will receive the premiums paid or 
the cash value, whichever is the 
greater. 


Connecticut Mutual 

The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Hartford, announces that it is in- 
creasing the maximum limit for 
single premium annuities on one 
life from $50,000 to $150,000. Earii- 
er this year, the company liberalized 
its premium rates for single pre- 
mium annuities. 

“Restrictions which existed in 
the past few years on individual 
annuities,” the company states, 
“were necessary because of difficult 
investment conditions. With the 
return of conditions to a somewhat 
more normal state, however, the 
company feels that it has outlets to 
handle the larger limits on individ- 
ual annuity business.” 
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insurable Interest 


Marsha Kruger was a member of the famous 
WASPS, Women’s Auxiliary Service Pilots, during 
the last war. In 1946, she was employed in a business 
office in Detroit. 

George Dow was a Detroit engineer who was inter- 
ested in a number of business projects as “side lines.” 
He met Miss Kruger at a party and they decided to 
go into business together by operating a plane commer- 
cially. Dow was not a pilot and knew nothing of 
aviation. Miss Kruger was not only a licensed pilot, 
but was very interested in aviation and well known 
in aviation circles. Because of her war service, she 
was entitled, under government regulations, to favored 
consideration in purchasing planes that had been used 
by the Army. 

As a result of subsequent discussions between Miss 
Kruger and Dow, it was finally agreed that Dow would 
buy a plane, to be selected by Miss Kruger, for com- 
mercial operation; that Miss Kruger would operate 
and manage it; and that she would receive a guarantee 
of $25 a week (which she had been receiving in her 
employment) and one-half of the profits from the com- 
mercial operation of the plane. With these terms 
agreed upon, it was arranged that Miss Kruger would 
make a journey to Topeka, Kansas, to ascertain 
whether she could locate and purchase a suitable plane 
for the commercial venture at an Army depot situated 
in that place. Dow supplied the funds for the trip 
and Miss Kruger, with a group of other pilots, flew 
to Topeka. 

After she had arrived there, she telephoned Dow 
that she had inspected the available planes at the depot 
but had learned that the plane in which she had made 
the trip with an Army lieutenant was his personal 
plane; that it was for sale; and that she thought they 
should get it. Dow told her to purchase the plane and 
sent her the necessary funds. Miss Kruger accord- 
ingly bought the plane; but it was necessary to go to 
Los Angeles to pay off a chattel mortgage. She, there- 
fore, flew to Los Angeles, had the mortgage discharged, 
and flew back to Detroit. 

Before Miss Kruger purchased the plane, Dow had 
a talk with the agent of the insurance company con- 
cerning insurance on the plane and pilot. The under- 
Writers had suggested insurance on the life of the pilot 
to the insurance agent, and upon the latter’s recom- 
mendation to Dow, binders for insurance on the plane 
and insurance on Miss Kruger’s life were arranged for. 


The policies were ordered before the plane was pur- 
chased, to become effective upon acquisition of the 
plane. The insurance, was, therefore, in effect on the 
plane and on the life of the pilot during the ferrying 
flight from Topeka to Los Angeles, and thence, to 
Detroit; but in order to issue the annual policies, it 
was necessary to have Miss Kruger complete the appli- 
cation, which she did upon her return to Detroit, filling 
in the answers in her own handwriting, in the office 
of the insurance company. 

Two months later, on a flight from Detroit to Cleve- 
land with a fare-paying passenger, Miss Kruger had 
to make an emergency landing in which the plane 
cracked up and she was killed. 

The insurance company refused to pay on the policy 
on Miss Kruger’s life contending that Dow, as benefi- 
ciary, had no insurable interest in Miss Kruger’s life. 

Upon the trial, the court submitted the question of 
insurable interest to the jury and the jury found for 
the beneficiary. The U. S. Court of Appeals affirmed 
the lower court. The appellate court had this to say 
in regard to the insurable interest: “It was not neces- 
sary to prove that the death of the insured resulted 
in a substantial loss to the beneficiary in this case, that 
he would suffer therefrom ‘a substantial pecuniary loss’ 
or that his insurable interest is established only when 
he shows pecuniary loss in fact, as contended here by 
appellant. It is sufficient that the beneficiary has a 
reasonable expectation of some benefit or advantage 
from the continuance of the life of the assured... 


For Commercial Use 

“The venture entered into by Miss Kruger and Dow 
was to make money out of the commercial operation of 
a plane. Dow supplied the money for the project but 
left the entire business in Miss Kruger’s hands, not 
only as to the selection and purchase of the plane, but 
also with respect to the supervision of repairs, the 
piloting, arrangements for flights, and general manage- 
ment. The only return Dow was to receive was one- 
half of the profits from the operation of the business 
by Miss Kruger. While it appears that she was a 
licensed pilot with 350 hours of solo flying, she was 
not a commercial pilot; but this is not of controlling 
importance. Dow thought she was a commercial pilot, 
and from all that appears, it is likely, from her train- 
ing and experience, that she could have become one. 
In any event, one of the objects of the business was to 
rent the plane for commercial use, and Miss Kruger’s 
wide knowledge of the aviation business might well 
have been an asset in such operations. It is not neces- 
sary that Dow’s expectation of benefit be capable of 
pecuniary measurement. It was left to the jury to say 
whether, under all of the circumstances of the case, 
Dow had a reasonable ground to expect some benefit 
from the continuance of Miss Kruger’s life. This 
question was properly submitted to the jury; and its 
verdict is sustained by substantial evidence.” (Indem- 
nity Company of North America v. Dow, U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, April 8, 1949.) 


Group Certificate Error 

Miss Walls was employed by Pennsylvania Airlines 
in 1944. Previously, the airlines had taken out a group 
policy with the Connecticut General Life. Miss Walls 
accepted the group insurance plan and authorized de- 
ductions from her wages. Her coverage was for 
$2,000. However, the certificate issued to her was for 
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$10,000. This mistake was not discovered until after 
Miss Walls’ death. 

The question was whether the certificate, which 
clearly recited coverage of $10,000 should prevail over 
the policy which indicated coverage of $2,000. 


The U. S. District Court (District of Columbia) held § 


that the master policy and the application therefore 
constituted the entire contract. The certificate was 
not the contract nor any part of it. The beneficiary 
was only entitled to the $2,000 coverage which had 
been paid. 

In its opinion the District Court cited the famous 
case of Boseman v. Connecticut General (301 U.S. 196) 
wherein the U. S. Supreme Court held that a group 
certificate “is not a part of the contract of, or neces- 
sary to, the insurance. It is not included among the 
documents declared ‘to constitute the entire contract 
of insurance’. Petitioner was insured on the taking 
effect of the policy long before the issue of the certifi. 
cate. It did not affect any of the terms of the policy, 
It was issued to the end that the employee should have 
the insurer’s statement of specific facts in respect of 
protection to which he had become entitled under the 
policy. It served merely as evidence of the insurance 
of the employee. . .” (Walls v. Connecticut General, U. 
S. District Court, District of Columbia, Feb. 15, 1949.) 


Suicide Clauses 

In an action by the beneficiaries to recover the face 
amount of a life policy, one of the defenses was suicide 
within one year from date of issue of the policy. 

The application for the policy was made on January 
18, 1947, and contained a provision as follows: “Make 
first policy year commence July 20, 1946, age 45.” The 
policy was executed on the date contained in the testi- 
monium clause, January 20, 1947, the insured’s forty- 
sixth birthday. Death by alleged suicide occurred on 
November 23, 1947. 

Both sides moved for summary judgment. The 
court denied both motions. The appellate court af- 
firmed, stating: “The policy contained express pro- 
visions making certain benefits applicable on the basis 
of the commencement of the policy year earlier than 
the date on which the policy was actually issued. How- 
ever, the suicide and incontestability clauses are gov- 
erned by the date of issue of the policy by their express 
provisions rather than by the commencement of the 
policy year.” (Forrest v. The Mutual Benefit, Life, N. 
Y. Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Second Dept. 
June 6, 1949.) 
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